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Non-stop action. At Harrah’s Reno or Harrah’s Tahoe. 
Reno. Stay on top of the action at Harrah’s new 
high-rise hotel. Built on top of a casino, fine 

restaurants, the Headliner Room Theater- 

Restaurant, and the Casino Cabaret. 
= \ Tahoe. Swing with the entertainment in the 
\) South Shore Room. Join the action in the 
B) KL Stateline Cabaret. Or step outside and 
fi ‘4 










share the excitement of Tahoe’s 
summer sports world. 

At Harrah’s, Reno or Lake Tahoe, 
the play is the thing. If you’re 
game, we're ready. 
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INEVAVA - summer 19/U 





In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 

hotels. At a Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 

a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things 

that make your stay a great stay. Like hot water 

when you want it, free ice and fast friendly serv- 

ices. In a Del Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 

rants and superb food. Above all, you'll 

STAY Hah yy s3 find people who care about your com- 


fort. Next time you visit one of the fun 

places ... Scottsdale or Phoenix, Ariz.; 
sie selec Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fres- 
no, Newport Beach or San Francisco, 
Calif., Be Our Guest. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Fats Domino, Mar. 12-Apr. 1 

Beverlee & Sidro & The Sneakers, Apr. 1-22 
Diane Carroll, Glen Ash, Apr. 14-27 

Bill Cosby, Apr. 28 


HARVEY’S 

Ron Rose & Friend, thru Apr. 18; 
_May 29 - June 12 

Kirk Bates, Mar. 17 - Apr. 6 

Roberta Darin, Mar. 19 - Apr. 8 

The Esquires, Mar. 24 - Apr. 20; 
June 13.- July 3 

Brown & Williams, Apr. 7-27 

Lenny Herman, Apr. 19 - May 16 

Martha Mason, Apr. 28 - May 17 

Douglas & Lonero, May 1-21 

Evalani & The South Sea Islanders, 
May 12 - June 8 

Orrin Tucker, May 17-28 

Cathy Ryan, May 18 - June 8 

Friends of the Family, May 22 - June 4 

The Diamonds, May 28 - June 17 


KINGS CASTLE 
Top entertainment & dancing 


SAHARA TAHOE 

Big Tiny Little, Mar. 12 - Apr. 1 

Bottoms Up ’70, Mar. 24 

The Expressions, Leland IV, Mar, 2-22 

Sandy Knox, Harper Valley PTA, 
Mar. 23 - Apr. 19 

Jonah Jones, Apr. 2-22 

The Upstarts, Apr. 20 - May 10 

Dianna George, Phil Lenk Trio, 
Apr. 20 - May 17 

Rowan & Martin, May 18-31 


RENO-SPARKS -CARSON CITY 


BELLA UNION VARIETY HALL 
The Blackouts, Ind. 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Virgil Gifford’s Country Affair, Mar. 10-29 
The Jerry Sun Show, Mar. 31 - Apr. 12 

The Town Pipers, Apr. 14-26 

Jody’s Country Cousins, Apr. 28 - May 17 
The Stinson Brothers Show, May 19 - June 7 
Tommy Butler, June 9-21 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Barbara McNair, Apr. 28 - May 18 
Boots Randolph, May 19 - June 8 
Jerry Vale, June 9-29 

Harry James, June 30 - July 20 





Scheduled for a June opening, Kings 
Castle is shown in artist’s concept as it 
will look in an Incline Village setting. 
Nathan Jacobson, creator of Las Vegas’ 
Caesars Palace, promises the same 
caliber in plush accommodations with 
the added attractions offered by the 
Lake Tahoe site. 





HARRAH’S 

Frank Gorshin, thru Mar. 11 

Totie Fields, Mar. 12 - Apr. 1 

Nino Tempo, April Stevens, Mar. 12 

Fats Domino, Apr. 1-22 

Baja Marimba Band, Gail Sherwood, 
May 28 - June 10 

Al Martino, June 25 - July 15 


PONDEROSA 

The Esquires, thru Mar. 23; May 5 - June 12 
Fred Waring Jr., Mar. 24 - Apr. 6 

Lenny Herman, Apr. 7-18 

George Liberace, Apr. 19 - May 4 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
New Minsky’s Burlesque ’70 
starring Lily St. Cyr, Ind. 


CAESAR’S PALACE 

Milton Berle, Mar. 19-29 

The Fifth Dimension, George Kirby, 
Apr. 30 - May 28 

Carol Burnett, Jim Nabors, June 4-17 


CIRCUS-CIRCUS 


Nudes in the Night, Ind. 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz '70, Ind. 


DUNES HOTEL 

All New 1970 Casino de Paris, Ind. 
Vive Les Girls ’70, Ind. 

Los Chamacos, thru Apr. 22 

Zep Meissner, Mar. 13 - Apr. 9 


FLAMINGO 

Don Ho, Mar. 12 - Apr. 8 ; 
Connie Stevens, John Rowles, Apr. 9 - May 6 
Sergio Franchi, May 7 - June 3 

Paul Anka, Pat Cooper, June 4 - July 1 


FREMONT 

Patti Page, Jerry Collins, thru Mar. 18 
Dale Robertson, Mar. 19 - Apr. 15 
Marty Robbins, Apr. 16 - May 13 
Brenda Lee, May 14 - June 10 

Pat Boone, June 11 - July 8 





The image of a hick country boy earned. 
through a previous television show, dis- 
solves rapidly when Jim’ Nabors lets 
loose with a rich tenor voice. He'll be 
“belting them out” at Caesars Palace, 
Las Vegas, June 4 through 17. 





FRONTIER 

Wayne Newton, Mar. 5 - Apr. 1 

Robert Goulet, Apr. 2 - May 6 

The Supremes, May 7 - June 3 

Bob Newhart, June 4 - July 1 

Frank Sinatra Jr., Kay Ballard, 
Mar. 12 - Apr. 8 

Vic Damone, Cherry Wainer, Apr. 9 - May 6 

Jerry Vale, May 7 - June 3 

Frank Sinatra Jr., Ray Anthony, 
June 4- July 1 


HACIENDA 
Comedy Riot 1970 - Hank Henry, Ind. 
The Show Toppers, Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Hair, Ind. 

Jerry Lee Lewis, Mar. 11- May 5 
Errol Garner, Mar. 11 - Apr. 7 


THE MINT 

Eddie Cash, thru Mar. 17 

The BG Ramblers, Mar. 18-31 

Jim Ware & The Motives, thru Mar. 31 
Harper Valley PTA, thru Mar. 22 


RIVIERA 

Vikki Carr, Lonnie Donegan, thru Mar. 16 
Barbra Streisand, Mar. 17-30 

Debbie Reynolds, Mar. 31 - May 4 
Engelbert Humperdinck, May 30 - June 16 
Dean Martin, June 17 - July 7 


SAHARA 

Skin-Filles de Soul, Ind. 

Flip Wilson, thru Mar. 12 

Buddy Hackett, Theresa Graves, 
Mar. 13 - Apr. 2 

Don Rickles, Apr. 3-30 


SANDS 
Dinah Shore, Sid Caesar, Mar. 4-24 


SILVER SLIPPER 

Barry Ashton’s ‘‘Wonderful World 
of Burlesque,” Ind. 

George Rock’s Dixieland Band, Ind. 


STARDUST 
8th All New “Le Lido de Paris Revue - 
Tout Paris,” Ind. 


TROPICANA 
New 1970 Folies Bergere, Ind. 
Count Basie, Joe Williams, thru Mar. 19 
Buddy Rich, The Sugar Shoppe, 
Mar. 20 - Apr. 2 
Julie London, Si Zentner, Apr. 3-23 
Xavier Cugat with Charo, Apr. 24 - May 14 
Roger Williams, May 15 - June 4 





Barbara McNair headlines Reno’s Har- 
olds Club marquee April 28 through May 
18 and will, no doubt, add hundreds 
more fans to an already impressive loyal 
following. The stylist is especially known 
for her dynamic presentations of the 
songs in her repertoire. 





AMERICAS 





Few facilities for transporting freight were 
more functionally designed than the famil- 
iar box car. Even back in the Golden Spike 
days of 1869 they moved more goods, 
faster and at lower cost, than any means 
before. 

But our Union Pacific box cars have also 
kept pace with progress. From not much 
more than covered wagon size they have 
grown to our new 175,000 Ib. capacity 86 
footers. And in an infinite variety of types 
to meet every shipping need. 

With a fleet of over 70,000 freight cars, 
you can depend upon Union Pacific for 
the finest equipment, facilities and service 
for another and even greater century of 
progress ahead. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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For today ... and a thousand tomorrows 


Turn ona light, or a power tool, or a new industrial plant today and the same old 
reliable electricity will be there waiting to make things just a little easier for you. 
But is it the same? 


You bet! But very often it comes from new power plants. 


Sierra Pacific's $17.5 million Fort Churchill Station Unit No. 1 is Nevada's newest 
energy supplier... 110,000 kilowatts. Unit No. 2 is now being built at a cost of 
$17.5 million. It will double the Fort Churchill supply. A compact, unitized plant 
for peaking and emergency purposes went into service at Lake Tahoe in November 
in time to assure a plentiful supply of winter electricity there... 15,000 kilowatts 
for $1.5 million. And a 15,000-kilowatt plant is under construction near Winne- 
mucca for service next fall...a $1.7 million investment in growing northern 
Nevada. Other power plants are being designed now because the plan-ahead 
folks at Sierra Pacific are thinking of your future... today. 


Electro ‘‘70”’ 
SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY &~ 








The Best 
Herléz \EVeokere 


lakclaleme\celelate 
Reno. 


RENO: lst & Center Sts. 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. LAKE TAHOE: Stateline - Harrah's South Lodge 
KI 4-7191; Incline Village - Phillips 66 831-0292. CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. 









e CATERPILLAR e ATHEY e HYSTER 
Engines, industrial and truck; Log skidders; rear, bottom and 20 ton to 75 ton capacity trail- 
ors; ‘dozers; rippers; load- side dump hauling units, 20 cu. ers; solid tire, steel wheel or 


d wheel; scrapers; yd. to 55 cu. yd. struck capacity. Sed compactors, towing 


° KOLMAN @ WARNER & SWASEY 
; 15 ton-to 45 ton HT cranes; 
ortable conveyor, sysrems: Hopto and Gradall backhoes 
_plants and feeding with 2 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. struck 
capacity buckets. 


Caterpillar and Cat 
are registered trade- 
marks of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Tow- 
motor is a registered 
trademark of Tow- 
motor Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 







¢ TOWMOTOR 
LPG or standard gas powerec 
lift trucks . . . 2,000 Ib. to 
60,000 Ib. equipment 
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Reno 
600 Glendale Rd. 
ph. 358-5111 











\ Las Vegas 
= a KS 1132 W. Bonanza Rd. 
Th ph. 382-8891 


helping Nevada grow, 
growing with Nevada! 
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Bank of Nevada is more than a financial in- 
stitution. The Bank’s Board of Directors recently 
commissioned one of America’s leading artists to 
paint a series of three paintings depicting early Las 
Vegas. Mérvin Corning, the artist, has done illus- 
trations for a number of major corporations and 
institutions. 

This interest in furthering understanding of 
the historical significance of the West has helped 
Bank of Nevada assume a leading role in the cultural 
life of Nevada. 















MERV CORNING 


Bank Of Nevada 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


Answer to a critical educational lag; Southern Nevada Vo-Tech High School. 


BY MALCOLM THOMPSON 























Have you ever had your favorite 
TV program suddenly interrupted by 
an unscheduled commercial flashing 
momentarily on the screen, accom- 
panied by garbled, off-track voices? 
Or did you ever receive a substantial 
bill for refrigerator repair, only to find 
that your unit runs worse than be- 
fore? What about the attendant who 
cannot properly service your car, or 
the switchboard operator who gets 
you Chicago instead of New York? 

Domestic hazards such as these are 
symptomatic of our country’s most 
pressing educational dilemma: the 
tragic lack of trained technical people 
to run and maintain the complex in- 
- dustry of the world’s most technically 
advanced nation. 

On a barren, rocky desert mesa 
overlooking Las Vegas stands a strik- 
ing answer to this acute occupational 
problem—Southern Nevada Voca- 
tional-Technical Center. 

A result of years of painstaking 
study and planning by top national 
and local educators, the ultra-modern 
school complex is a prototype of 
hundreds of such schools to be built 
throughout the nation in the coming 
decade. 

Located on 390 acres of land pur- 
chased from the U.S. Government in 
Paradise Valley, the sprawling techni- 
cal plant was constructed at an initial 
cost of $3,000,000. Planned additions 
through four phases will bring the 
figure to near $4,500,000 by 1975. The 
school is partly a result of extensive 
studies conducted by Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, a non-profit cor- 
poration established by the Ford 
Foundation. 

Perhaps the most significant find- 
ings made by this educational re- 
search group consist of a survey of 
students graduating from U.S. high 
schools. The group found that about 


Opposite—Southern Nevada’s Vo-Tech High 
School and the man who helped create it, 
Educator Clayton Farnsworth. Above—Student 
Nicki Dix tackles an accounting machine as 
instructor Len Retoske looks on approvingly. 


54% of all high school graduates go 
on to college, providing the nation 
with its doctors, lawyers, executives 
and professional leaders. Of the re- 
maining 46%, only a fifth will have 
been equipped by trade and indus- 
trial courses to work at a craft. 

As a result, while our academic 
courses have adequately provided us 
with needed people for the college- 
graduate professions, our few sec- 
ond-rate vocational courses have 
scarcely made a dent in the urgent 
need of business for technically 
trained personnel. 

The researchers found that nothing 
less than a completely new type of 





high school was needed. The school 
must be of a prestige type, one that 
would attract brighter students capa- 
ble of absorbing such complicated 
studies as advanced electronics, and 
the complex office machinery of 
computers and data processing 
equipment. 

The students would complete aca- 
demic courses required by state law 
for graduation, but such courses 
would be tied in with the students’ 
vocational work. Thus, the academic 
subject of English would aid the 
stenographic trainee, while the aca- 
demic subjects of algebra and mathe- 
matics would compliment the stu- 





dent of advanced electronics. 

Clark County educators such as 
Raymond L. Sturm and Clayton E. 
Farnsworth had long been aware of 
their area’s vocational needs, and as 
a result of their leadership, the Clark 
County School District voted a bond 
to construct such an educational 
plant. 

In April, 1965, the above mentioned 
Ford Foundation’s EFC funded an 
eight day tour of the nation’s leading 
vocational-technical schools for 
members of the Clark County School 
District Board of Trustees. 

In this tour the trustees were to see 
at first hand the operation of such 
schools, most of which were situated 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Today, SNVTC is one of only two 
such high schools in the western 
United States. Both the curriculum 
and the buildings have been designed 
for maximum flexibility to meet the 
changing technology of modern 
times. 

Each study program has an advi- 
sory committee of businessmen, 
engineers, union officials and indus- 
trialists who know the skill and man- 
power needs in their professions. 

According to Principal-Director 
Clayton E. Farnsworth, school courses 
offered are: air frame and power 
plant (jet engines), auto mechanics, 
auto body repair, cosmetology, cul- 
inary arts, drafting, electronics, home 
economics occupations, business data 
processing, secretarial science, book- 
keeping, graphic arts and refrigera- 
tion-air conditioning. 

School classes are available in four 
programs: 

1. For the student who did not 
complete high school, but wants to 
complete the requirements while 
learning a skill. 

2. For the high school graduate 
who does not plan to attend college, 
but wants post-secondary training in 
a chosen field. 

3. For a junior or senior in high 
school who has determined his vo- 
cational interest and needs to com- 

continued on next page 








plete his graduation requirements. 

4. For the person who wants to 
enter a new vocational field or needs 
to review or refine his present skills. 

Adults, as well as high school stu- 
dents, find satisfaction and lasting 
benefits from the programs. 

SNVTC began operation in 1966 
and graduated 185 high school stu- 
dents in 1968. In 1969, the school 
graduated 190. These talented alumni 
have reportedly been swallowed-up 
by a hungry industry willing to pay 
high salaries. The successful gradu- 
ates have turned into reality the 
school motto emblazoned above the 
imposing front entrance: SNVTC 
BRINGS HOME THE BACON. The 
grads are doing just that. 

As the other phases of the technical 
school are completed, student capac- 
ity will increase. The final ‘‘phase 
four’ will result in on-campus dormi- 
tories for out-of-town pupils. 

The farsighted educators of Clark 
County are to be congratulated on 
their vision in building this model, 
$3,000,000 vocational education 
plant, and it is to be hoped that they 
will push forward its completion. 

For SNVTC is beginning to prove 
its capacity to pay for itself many 
times over in providing Nevada with 
the technical people she will require 
in a complex, challenging future. LJ 


This page, top—Students delve into the mys- 
teries of a press in graphic arts. Center—In 
auto mechanics, Clarence Woo works on a 
standard transmission as Roger Farmer offers 
advice. Bottom—In advanced electronics, 
teachers make use of a complex training aid 
called a transmitter demonstrator panel. Op- 
posite page, clockwise from the circle—stu- 
dents exchange hair styling ideas. Executive 
Chef Marcel Fardoux, culinary arts head, 
demonstrates cake decorating. Students prac- 
tice operation of a data processing system. 
And lastly, aircraft. Pupils study and repair all 
types of planes. 
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Photos by Bob Hooper 
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BY HELEN LABHARD 
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To many people in the Reno area 


; ‘ there are five seasons: the usual four 
- and the Reno Little Theater season. 
_ Just as a tawny gold washes over the 


~ Washoe Valley and the children have 


gone back to school, its thirty-sixth 
consecutive season begins this year. 
‘Magic,’”’ the term most often used 
to describe the mystique of live the- 
ater, has a far broader application to 


~ Reno Little Theater. For, by all known 
laws of probability, it really shouldn’t 
mee exist at all. 


How can this little theater, often 


| broke but never bankrupt, SURVIVE? 


Its audience has been its sole support 
in an area where competition for the 


entertainment dollar is among the 


keenest in the nation. The many tal- 
ents needed to make a theater func- 


- tion have had to be drawn from a 
- largely transient population. The cli- 
H mate for little theater in Reno should 
4 be desolate. 


Arnold Gibbs 











When Ed Semenza, Supervising 
Director, was asked to solve the 
enigma, he suggested: “Maybe be- 
cause we have just kept plugging 
along in a determined sort of way.” 

After other groups had tried and 
failed in a city of less than 19,000 peo- 
ple, Reno Little Theater started when 
a full-blown depression guaranteed a 
minimum of entertainment spending. 
Its premiere performance, given ina 
University of Nevada auditorium on 
October 15, 1935, typified the un- 
believable optimism which it has 
maintained through the years. “Three- 
Cornered Moon’”’ was a comedy 
about the depression. 

For over five years the fledgling 
company happily used the old State 
Building because it was the only al- 
ternative to no place at all. The stage 
on the second floor was simply a plat- 
form with a curtain. Rehearsals started 
some time after 10:00 p.m., after Na- 
tional Guard drills ended. All the 
cumbersome appurtenances of thea- 
ter had to be carried up two flights 
of stairs and set up. After each per- 
formance they had to be dismantled 
and carried back down, because 
nothing could be left in the building. 

When a patron offered to finance 
the purchase of the old Dania Hall at 
690 North Sierra Street, is was as if 
a passport to Paradise had been prof- 
ferred. It didn’t occur to anyone to 
complain that only 30 inches of off- 
stage standing room was available 
during performances. 

Left-Joan Garfinkle, 20-year stage veteran. 


Right—the man who keeps it going, supervis- 
ing director Ed Semenza. 
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Whatever was being presented to 
the audience, a comedy was usually 
being enacted backstage. Perplexed 
passersby might well have witnessed 
a troop of bare-legged men in out- 
landish apparel climbing out a south 
window, ripping around the back of 
the building through dust, rain or 
snow, and climbing through a north 
window. After a stage exit, this was 
one of only two possible ways to 
make an entrance from the opposite 
side of the stage. 

“Finally we had to furnish galoshes 
and umbrellas, because we so often 
had to negotiate snowstorms to make 
this transition,’” Ed Semenza recalls. 
“We thought nothing of snowflakes 
falling from performers’ costumes 
during summer scenes.” 

The other way was to come up 
through a trap door, which presented 
its own hazards. People fell down the 
stairs. Two actors were knocked out 
cold when a trap door fell on them 
as they were attempting to make an 
entrance. 

Each time the curtain opened or 


closed it was an accomplishment. A 
Arnold Gibbs 



































ladder had to be climbed to a plat- 
form high above the stage and the 
curtain pulled from a hands-and- 
knees position. 

After 12 years of this test of endur- 
ance, Reno Little Theater found itself 
solvent enough to purchase 10 feet 
» of land and expand the stage dimen- 
© sions rearward. The floor of the audi- 
torium was later slanted to allow for 


" greater visibility and seating capacity. 


"To other successful little theaters, 
> whose buildings have invariably been 
donated by civic groups, this project 
would seem wildly ambitious. Yet 
Reno Little Theater had enough opti- 
» mism to undertake an indebtedness 
> of over $50,000 to improve its facil- 
p ities, expecting to pay for it solely 
~ through box office receipts! 
| THE ACTORS, THE WORKERS 
What kind of people could be at- 


tracted to an enterprise such as this? 
~~ The labors connected with it are per- 


sss ennial, varied and often difficult. Yet 
not one person derives his livelihood 


~ from it. In most little theaters at least 


» the managing director is a full-time 


paid employee. 

Blythe Bulmer, Reno High English 
"teacher who had played the lead in 
- “Three-Cornered Moon,” believes it 
is camaraderie which keeps Reno Lit- 


tle Theater supplied with willing 
Arnold Gibbs 





workers and an inordinate amount of 
talent. ‘The typical people from the 
beginning,” she analyzes, ‘have been 
just everyday people, who live ordi- 
nary, regular business-like lives. We 
never seem to have had many kooks. 
Our audiences can easily identify 
with most of the actors in the roles 
they play. After all, they could live 
next door.” 

One of the most serious obstacles 
Reno businesses have to overcome is 
the necessity of drawing its labor 
force from a largely transient popu- 
lation. To Reno Little Theater it has 
not proven catastrophic because it is 
around a tiny core of permanent resi- 
dents that many hundreds of short- 
term residents have given their labors 
of love. It is not uncommon fora lead 
performer to be transferred by his 
firm two days before an opening. Al- 
though understudies are never 
trained until necessity demands it, 
not one performance has been can- 
celed because of it. 

Ask anyone connected with Reno 
Little Theater why he is willing, after 
a full day’s work, to put in a night's 
work at the theater. A single warp 
thread runs through the tapestry of 
responses: ‘Because it is fun.” 

“It is something husbands and 
wives can do together,” one mother 
of four babies will say. Her husband, 
who perfected the sound system con- 
tributed by a local club, describes 
how she spent three days on hands 
and knees sewing a hem in the travel- 
ing curtain for a musical. When the 
length had to be changed, she spent 
another three days ripping and stitch- 
ing. “You couldn't do it if you didn’t 
do it for love,” he comments. 
Left—Blythe Bulmer, a leading lady for many 


years. Right—Dr. David Hettich, professor by 
day, actor-director at night. 







































Joan Garfinkle has delighted audi- 
ences for over twenty years, and off jimmy 
stage attends to mundane labors such 
as making coffee, washing dishes and 
keeping the box office. “My family, 
civic, business and social life have 
demanded my time and energies,” 
she muses, ‘yet I’ve been able to | 
have a good creative outlet over the : ce 
years without having to make a ca- | 
reer of it.” 

‘People connected with the arts © 
are invariably interesting. You run E 
into people in the theater you would F 
never meet in the ordinary walks of nae 
life. | also enjoy Ed Semenza’s unique |_| 
skill in recognizing potentials in the L 
people he deals with.” ees 

Norma McCann, office nurse for ie. 
an obstetrician, is wardrobe mistress. = 
She finds that costuming is “like 
planting a garden and watching the | 
colors grow.”’ The costumes have | 
been gathered over a period of years. | 
Trunks full of clothing, long forgotten | 
in a Virginia City attic, became au- Peal 
thentic period pieces. Donations | 
have come from Mrs. Paul Laxalt, 7 7 
wife of Nevada’s Governor, as have we 
some “‘roaring twenties” gowns worn | 
by the wife of another governor. | 

“Ed Semenza is another reason | 
enjoy working with the theater,” | 


Norma enthuses. “He has such a re- | 
Arnold Gibbs 


markable feeling for costuming.” 

Designing and making costumes is 
an industry in itself. Willing workers, 
unseen and unknown to the theater- 
going public, are rewarded for their 
toils by the knowledge that they give 
something of themselves toward the 
success of Reno Little Theater. 

Dr. David Hettich, of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada’s English Department, 
finds in little theater a release for the 
accumulated energies of a sedentary 
college professor. ‘The people con- 
nected with Reno Little Theater en- 
able me to meet a real cross-section 
of the community,’’ he remarks. 
‘They expose their real selves as they 
develop their roles. | feel that | know 
and trust them as they really are.” 

‘I also find Ed Semenza’s direction 
inspiring,” continues Dr. Hettich. “He 
can so perceptively define a charac- 
ter. With one word, ‘gimpy,’ he gave 
me a clear insight into the man 40 
years my senior | was to become on- 
stage.” 

John Scott was delighted to work 
on a new lighting system which came 
from the Riverside Hotel when it was 
remodeled several years ago. ‘‘It 
beats the old system, rigged up with 
whatever we could get our hands on, 
such as tin cans for reflectors.” 

Ruth Scott, John’s wife, is an actress 
who teaches literature, speech and 
English in the public schools. “For 
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us,” she states, ‘it is the joy of par- 
ticipating in something that gives 
pleasure. We love the people associ- 
ated with it. Over the years many 
have come and gone, but mutual 
sharing gives it its greatest appeal. We 
thoroughly enjoy Ed, without whom 
there would be no theater. He can be 
hilariously, classically funny. He can 
also be adamant, yet you never lose 
respect for him. You feel you’ve 
earned it when he reads you off.” 

Bill Cowan heads Sears’ hardware 
department by day. After working 
professionally for 12 years in New 
York, Hollywood and in stock, on 
stage and in television, he acts and 
directs by night to blow off steam. 

Dan Dollarhide, long-time direc- 
tor, actor and technician, is one of 
the ‘‘casualties’’ whose business has 
taken him to San Francisco. He found 
his work with Reno Little Theater was 
like being addicted to a narcotic. “] 
could be exhausted when | finished 
my day’s work—then work until mid- 
night and go home completely re- 
freshed,” he recalls. 

THE BIG FIASCO 

With the combined efforts and en- 
thusiasm of many gifted people, it is 
inevitable that Reno Little Theater 
should have enjoyed a large number 
of successes. Ironically, its greatest 
triumph proved to be its most colos- 
sal failure. 





“If it has happened in theater, it 
has happened to Ed,” laughs one vet- 
eran thespian. No doubt he felt it 
happened to him all at once in the 
revived performance of “Macbeth.” 

When Reno Little Theater was in- 
vited to participate in a little theater 
festival in Monterey in 1955, it was 
“Macbeth” which was chosen for 
presentation because it had been so 
hugely successful. 

From the outset problems plagued 
its revival. Time for rehearsals was 
limited. Some members of the orig- 
inal cast had left town and new peo- 
ple had to rehearse. Made originally 
by a Hollywood costumer, only some 
of the costumes fit. Scenery had to 
be redone. 

With more enthusiasm than prep- 
aration, Reno Little Theater loaded its 
paraphernalia onto a truck and took 
off for Monterey, plagued by a snow- 
storm enroute. 

In Monterey, each participant in 
the festival had one performance. 
This meant that the scenery, lighting 
and sound systems had to be installed 
after the preceding group finished, 
somewhere around midnight. After 
working through the night and most 
of the next day, the fatigued group 
thought it was ready to perform. 


Maxwell Anderson’s ‘“Mary, Queen of Scots” 
was an ambitious production by the Reno 
Little Theatre during its second season in 1936. 
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Tragedies not written by Shake- 
speare began to happen in this ‘“Mac- 
beth” the minute the curtain parted. 
Used to performing in the intimacy 
of its 300-seat theater in Reno, the 
large 1500-seat auditorium over- 
whelmed the little company. The or- 
chestra pit alone seated 100. Eleanor 
Cowan could find no place offstage 
to make her promptings heard. The 
actors over-projected themselves into 
hoarseness and exhaustion. 

The sound system, the most prim- 
itive known to man, went.out in the 
middle of one scene, leaving three 
witches performing an unwitting pan- 
tomime. 

The witches did not realize that the 
fire in the caldron around which 
their action took place should be ex- 
tinguished. When the eerie scene was 
over, the prop man forgot to remove 
the caldron from the stage, and it 
smoked throughout the following 
palace scene. 

One actor hit an insecure pillar in 
the palace scene. It leaned in one di- 
rection at a 45 degree angle, then in 
the opposite direction at a 45 degree 
angle, and finally righted itself. 
Moments later, he hit it again and 
knocked it down altogether. 

Then the king’s robe slipped off his 
shoulders and he caught it with his 
elbows. Holding it close to his body 
under his armpits, he staggered and 
tripped on the heavy velvet robe like 
an intoxicated comedian. 

When the curtain opened upon 
another scene, the actor playing Mac- 
duff failed to make his appearance. 
Unknown to anybody he was out cold 
as an icicle backstage, due to illness. 
The curtain remained open for a few 
minutes that seemed like five years. 
Three entire scenes in which Mac- 
duff was to appear had to be dis- 
pensed with. 

One fairly short actor had to re- 
place another who was suffering 
from the mumps. It didn’t seem to 
matter that he was to wear a costume 
made for a man six feet four inches 
tall. He was to deliver his lines from 


a darkened staircase, while the spot- 
light shone on another actor center- 
stage. But when, through some can- 
tankerousness in the lighting system, 
he found himself standing in the full 
revelation of the spotlight, he had 
second thoughts about the fit of his 
costume. He couldn’t have run had 
he been tempted to, for the crotch of 
the long johns comprising the lower 
part of his costume strangled him 
around the knees and held him im- 
mobilized. 

The fiasco of ‘“Macbeth”’ is a mat- 
ter of hilarity now when the subject 
comes up. But nobody thought it was 


’ funny when the San Francisco Chron- 


icle drama critic laid Reno Little The- 
ater out in his review. 
THE VANISHING CAT 

Like the tom cat of “Archie and 
Mehitabel’’ who dropped down from 
the rafters to play the part of a beard 
when the leading man lost his hair- 
piece, other on-stage catastrophes 
have been overcome in the finest 
“show must go on” tradition. 

When animals are used in plays, 
the outcome is invariably uncertain. 
There was one time when the human 
performance surpassed the tradi- 
tional animal unpredictability. 

The woman who played the part 
of the mother in “Ruth Gordon” was 
terrified of cats. Her role, however, 
demanded that she pick up a cat once 


during each of three acts. After weeks | 


of rehearsing with a docile little white 
cat, she had pretty well overcome 
her apprehensions. 

During the first act, the familiar 
white cat was put on cue through a 
door cut for that purpose in a mas- 
sive piece of furniture. When its busi- 
ness on-stage was finished, it was 
given to a young man, whose sole 
duty was to hold it, pet it and keep 
it calm. Seeing something which 
needed to be done, he put the cat 
down. The cat disappeared through 
an outside door. 

A search party consisting of the 
young man and Ed Semenza ran up 
and down the streets in the vicinity 


of the theater. Their plaintive calls of 
“Here kitty, kitty, kitty’’ produced 
nothing. With time for the cat’s cue 
fast approaching, Ed desperately 
dashed onto a front porch and com- 
mitted an act of catnap. Rushing 
back to the theater, he managed to 
push the cat through the little door 
right on cue. 

It was obvious to everyone that the 
second act feline was a very different 
breed of cat, and nobody was more 
aware of the fact than the actress, 
who handled it with nervous ginger. 

Letting the second cat go, a further 
search for the original was instituted, 
with identical results: no cat, and 
precious little time to scare one up. 
Seizing the first cat he came upon, 
Ed rushed breathlessly backstage and 
shoved it through the proper open- 
ing. This cat, however, was not to be 
tampered with. Snarling and hunch- 


_ing its back, it charged the actress. 


Reacting with the quick impulse of 
the sprinter, she ran off-stage, leaving 
cast, technical crew and audience. 
screaming with laughter. It was only 
eventually that the show went on that 
night. 

INTO ANOTHER SEASON 


What has kept Reno Little Theater 
continued on page 54 


A scene from Woody Allen’s hilarious “Don’t 
Drink the ‘Water’ which drew enthusiastic 
audiences last fall. 
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UNIVERSITIES: 


Tunmg With The Times 


Of the hundreds of student dem- 
onstrations which took place on 
American university campuses dur- 
ing the decade just past, only one 
was wholly positive in character and 
result. It took place on Friday, No- 
vember 17, 1969, when 1,500 stu- 
dents turned out at six o’clock in the 
morning to bang garbage can lids to- 
gether, light sparklers, release bal- 
loons and drape a banner across the 
entrance to the Reno campus of the 
University of Nevada to proclaim 
N. Edd Miller Day. It was a demon- 
stration of affection that surprised 
and pleased Nevadans generally al- 
most as much as it did President 
Miller himself. 


And while the president and his 
wife were spending the weekend at 
San Francisco’s Miyako Hotel as the 
guests of the Associated Students, 
newspaper readers across the coun- 


By David W. Toll 


try were wondering what made Ne- 
vada students different from their 
counterparts on troubled campuses 
elsewhere. 

The fact is, the students here are 
not so very different. In 1956, years 
before Berkeley students began to 
rampage, Nevada students spilled 
militantly into the streets of Reno. 
They hanged deans in effigy, bran- 
dished placards in bitter defiance of 
an oppressive administration, and 
were instrumental in forcing the res- 
ignation of the university’s president. 
. But the university itself, outwardly 
similar to other publicly supported 
land grant universities, most defi- 
nitely is different. It is growing in 
quantum jumps, changing character 
so fast that no one who knew the 
university even two or three years 
ago would quite recognize it today. 

It was in the administration of 
Minard W. Stout, the university’s 


ninth president and sixteenth head, 
that the recent metamorphosis 
began. And it was President Stout's 
resignation that the student outburst 
helped bring about. 

Stout, formerly a professor of edu- 
cation and principal of the model 
high school at the University of Min- 
nesota, arrived to find the campus 
poorly prepared to meet the de- 
mands placed upon it by Nevada’s 
post-war population boom. None of 
the five men who had headed the 
university in the previous 14 years 
since 1938, had been in office long 
enough to change the traditional old 
pattern before he was gone again. As 
a consequence the school, like many 
others in the country, was somewhat 
in the doldrums. From 1930 to 1950 


Two symbols of the Reno campus stand at 
opposite ends of the old quadrangle; Morrill 
Hall, the University’s first building, and the 
statue of John Mackay by Gutzon Borglum. 
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it grew in enrollment at less than 
two-fifths the rate of colleges and 
universities in nearby states, and was 
so short of facilities and so limited in 
the variety of courses it could offer 
that it attracted only 29 per cent of 
the state’s high school graduates 
compared to 44 per cent in Califor- 
nia and 46 per cent in Arizona. 

President Stout was a perfect 
choice for that kind of challenge. He 
had the powerful character of a 
builder, and with the blessings of the 
regents and the support of the press, 
he set energetically about expand- 
ing the institution. He lobbied vig- 
orously in the legislature and within 
four years managed to double the 
university appropriation. As a conse- 
quence he was able to raise chroni- 
cally low faculty salaries and increase 
the faculty in size and stature. He 
doubled the library budget, acquired 
the Las Vegas campus, established 
the Colleges of Education and Busi- 
ness Administration and laid the 
groundwork for the Orvis School of 
Nursing. He solicited $3,500,000 to 
the university in gifts and grants, and 
sowed seeds that later blossomed as 
the Desert Research Institute and the 
community college system. No presi- 
dent before Stout had accomplished 
so much for the university in so little 
time. 

In fact, if it weren’t for his desire 
to push the university ahead so fast 
President Stout might be remem- 


bered as the best administrator it. 


ever had. As it is, the mention of his 
name today is enough to sting some 
of the older faculty members, and 
some of the recent arrivals to the fac- 
ulty tell me that the university is still 
best known in academic circles out- 
side the state for the problems raised 





during his tenure. 

The problem started barely three 
months after he came. In a speech 
before the campus chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors he let the faculty know 
that his idea of a state-supported uni- 
versity was a place where any Ne- 
vadan who wanted a chance at edu- 
cation could have it—and not just in 
academic training either, but in vo- 
cational courses as well if that’s what 
they wanted. Now, this is an issue still 
argued in faculty dining rooms in Ne- 
vada and elsewhere, and at the time 
it was even touchier here because the 
faculty had voted only the year be- 
fore, after long and careful consul- 
tation with the state’s secondary 
teachers and principals, to raise the 
university’s entrance requirements. 
President Stout directed the faculty 
admissions committee to review the 
entrance requirements again. 

The move stirred controversy 
among the faculty, and Dr. Frank 
Richardson, then chairman of the De- 
partment of Biology and president of 
the campus AAUP chapter, made 
copies of an article entitled ‘“Aimless- 
ness in Education” for distribution to 
about 30 of his faculty colleagues. 

The article was highly critical of 
the ideas endorsed by Dr. Stout, and 
within a day or two Dr. Richardson 
was called into Stout's office for a 
“conference.” There, in the presence 
of the dean of the College of Arts 
and Science, the chairman of the De- 
partment of Education and a stenog- 
rapher, President Stout turned on 
hard against Richardson, advising 


‘him, as recorded in the transcript, 


not to be a “‘butinsky.” 

The notion that basic educational 
principles should not be discussed 
freely was a new one to the faculty, 
and many professors became agi- 
tated. The faculty welfare committee 
tried three times without success to 


discuss with President Stout his rep- - 


rimand to Richardson. And in the 
meantime his recommendations, as 
turned out by the admissions com- 
mittee, called for opening of the uni- 


versity to Nevada high school gradu- 
ates no matter what their courses or 
grades, and was forwarded directly 
to the regents without an opportu- 
nity for general faculty debate or 
comment. Even some of the profes- 
sors who endorsed Stout’s view of 
higher education thought that was 
a little undiplomatic. 

When the subject of faculty par- 
ticipation in campus decision-making 
was scheduled for discussion at a 
meeting of the local AAUP chapter, 
Dr. Stout called a meeting of the 


general faculty earlier the same day, . 


promising to explain his position 
clearly. 

He kept his word. He was con- 
cerned, he told the attentive profes- 
sors, about open discussion of the 
faculty role in university decisions 
because the legislature, which was 
just then meeting to consider ap- 
propriations, would be alarmed by it. 
Dr. Stout was obviously thinking po- 
litically more than academically. 

Then followed an amazing se- 
quence of events which started when 
a three-man team of legislators was 
assigned to investigate the situation. 
Their report, however, made no defi- 
nite recommendations. Next, five key 
faculty members received letters 
from Dr. Stout, advising each that he 
would have 30 minutes on April 10, 
1953 ‘‘to show cause as to why you 





Don Dondero 
In their first football encounter Reno 
squeezed past Las Vegas 30-28. Rivalry be- 
tween the campuses has not always been 
confined to the playing field. 
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should continue as a member of the 


faculty beyond June 30, 1953.” 

The five hired attorneys who pe- 
titioned the Nevada Supreme Court 
to enjoin the hearing but this was 
turned down, the court asking that 
a bill of particulars be entered to 
specify charges. As it turned out only 
Dr. Richardson’s case was filed with 
the court and shortly afterward he 
was dismissed from the faculty fol- 
lowing a three-day regents’ investi- 
gation. 

On April 20, 1954, a long, agoniz- 
ing year after it had accepted the 
case, the Supreme Court announced 
its decision. Describing some of the 
charges against Richardson as trivial 
and the rest as unsupported, the 
court overruled the regents and va- 
cated his dismissal. A thoroughly 
alarmed legislature now appropri- 
ated $25,000 for an exhaustive blue- 
ribbon investigation of the univer- 
sity. 

And on March 19, 1956, some 300 
students massed in the streets of 
Reno to hang the deans in effigy and 
wave placards reading “Out With 
Stout” and “Dr. Stout Quit Running 
the University Like a High School.’ 

In December the 300-page report 
on university conditions was re- 
leased, sharply critical of Dr. Stout 
and his policies. 

As recommended in the report, the 
1957 legislature increased the num- 
ber of regents to nine and named 
four anti-Stout men to the new 
places. After the men were con- 














firmed by the governor the new 
board of regents demanded and re- 
ceived Dr. Stout’s resignation that 
fall. 

The chaos of the Stout adminis- 
tration, characterized as it was by 
prolonged bitterness and misunder- 
standings was only unique for being 
so extreme. The university was no 
stranger to quarreling before Stout 
came. 


BACK TO THE FIRST QUARRELS 

When the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met.in Carson City way back 
in 1864 to draft the constitution of 
the new state, it provided that Ne- 
vada could be eligible for publicly 
supported higher education. The first 
state legislature, meeting the follow- 
ing year, responded by calling for an 
agricultural and mechanical college 
to be established in Washoe County. 
But Washoe City, then the county 
seat, showed no interest in having 
such a school. Eight years later, how- 
ever, when the legislature again 
made overtures toward establishing 
the school, Washoe City was but one 
of a half a dozen communities that 
sought the school. Carson was in the 
market for the campus and so were 
the small but boisterous railroad 
towns of Elko and Reno, the new 
county seat. The board of regents, 
faced with the politically difficult 
choice, hit upon an ingenious solu- 
tion, at once fair and practical. 

They decided to award the univer- 
sity to the highest bidder. 

A Reno newspaper reporting the 
opening of the bids in March, 1872, 
reflected the prevalent attitude to- 
ward the new institution of higher 
learning: 

“We understand there 
were bids from Elko, Ge- 
noa, Carson, Washoe City, 
Washoe Valley and Reno, 
all of which were liberal 
in their nature, but the one 
from Carson strikes us with 
a good deal of hoggishness 
in connection with a vast 
amount of cheek. After 


the state capitol, the state 
prison, the orphan asylum, 
the U.S. Branch Mint, the 
U.S. land office and courts 
had been located at Car- 
son—and that, too, partly 
out of sympathy to bolster 
up a pauper town which 
was fast going to the dogs 
a few years ago — it was 
reasonable to suppose that 
Carson would be willing 
to allow a solitary crumb 
from the table of fat things 
to fall elsewhere, espe- 
cially when the climate 
and location in all respects 
‘is preferable. ...This game 
is played out; we want fair 
play! Are the Carsonites 
the favored people of our 
state? Are they to receive 
exclusively all the good 
things of the land? Reno is 
in earnest and has made a 
square offer of $12,000 in 
cash, together with twenty 
acres of land, which is to- 
day worth much more....” 


Whether or not intimidated by this 
outburst and others like it, the re- 
gents deferred the decision to the 
legislature which voted in 1865 to 
take the Elko offer of 20 acres of 
land and a building worth at least 
$10,000. The Reno press grumbled 
that Elko should have gotten the new 
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In situations as diverse as a bull session over 
coffee in the student union in Las Vegas and 
last year’s Vietnam Moratorium march in 
Reno, today’s students are more broadly and 
actively involved in national and campus is- 
sues than ever before. 
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prison and Reno the university, but 
indicated satisfaction that Carson 
had been skunked. 

When the school opened its doors 
in Elko on October 10, 1874, seven 
students were enrolled, and despite 
every effort of five successive prin- 
cipal-teachers, enrollment never 
climbed past 35. After 10 years with- 
out improvement an increasingly vig- 
orous Campaign in the powerful press 
of western Nevada demanded the re- 
moval of the university, and in 1885 
the regents decided to move to Reno. 

When instruction resumed in Sep- 
tember in Reno the university had 
a president and he had an assistant, 
so that for the first time the faculty 
numbered two. President Brown, a 
former Ohio commissioner of edu- 
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cation, was a stiff, frail man who 


wore a beard the size and color of 
a muskrat on his lower face, insisted 
that students salute him on the cam- 
pus, and found frontier Nevada 
alarming indeed. Reno in those days 
was an unruly town feeding off the 
traffic of the railroad. When the main 
building was completed on the hill 
north of town, Carson people snick- 
ered and called Reno ‘‘the Athens of 
Nevada.” 

By watching his pennies, President 
Brown managed to build a faculty 
of four in addition to himself and his 
assistant. Despite handicaps, courses 
were given at the college level al- 
though the entire inventory of lab- 
oratory equipment was listed on a 
single sheet of paper and began: 1 
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gents dismissed Brown in 1890 and 
replaced him with a Colorado high 
school principal named Stephen A. 
Jones. Jones, a pale man described 
later by a university historian as “not 


/ 


dominating in character,” was fired 
in 1894. 

When Dr. Joseph Edward Stubbs 
assumed the presidency in 1894, a 
few struggling patches of lawn had 
been planted, and a slender row of 
saplings lined the mud-or-dust drive 
connecting the five gaunt buildings 
on the hill with the rutted track lead- 
ing across the fields into Reno. The 
flat behind the main building (now 
Morrill Hall) had been trampled bare 


Holz Machine (broken).”” 

The newly elected board of re- 
| 
| 
| 

by six years of marching cadets, and 
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the hollow at the western edge of the 
campus still contained an irrigation 
ditch, two small ponds and a popu- 
lation of bawling cattle and some 
occasional hogs. 

Stubbs not only saw to the con- 
struction of new buildings (and 
watched as one of the old ones 
burned down), he channeled the par- 
tisan passions of the faculty through 
a system of committees which made | 
some university decisions outright 
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and advised him and the regents on 
others — (thus establishing the tradi- 


The view, center, looks from the Las Vegas 
campus toward the renowned Strip. The cam- 
pus is as brash, vigorous and compelling as 
the city itself. No wonder: two-thirds of the 
student body have full- or part-time jobs and 
many of the campus coeds come Straight 
from the chorus lines. 
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tion which Dr. Stout would try to 


uproot nearly 60 years later). 

He tightened up the curriculum 
and raised the academic standards, 
and the state’s ten high schools, now 
staffed in large part by the gradu- 
ates of the university’s normal school, 
cooperated by reorganizing their 
course offerings to conform with the 
new collegiate standards. By the time 
Stubbs fell dead at his desk in 1914, 
he had elevated the more-than-high- 
school inherited from Jones into a 
college. 

He also suffered the schools first 
militant demonstration when stu- 
dents massed in a torch-light parade 
through Reno in 1900 to protest the 
departure of two faculty members. 

Stubbs’ successor was not so pro- 
ductive. Archer W. Hendrick, de- 
scribed as ‘bluff, hearty, and jolly” 
by a contemporary, began his ad- 
ministration by attempting to cancel 
the entire project list of the federally- 
financed agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, and ended it by throwing the 
university’s fiscal machinery into 
chaos. Anti-Hendrick candidates for 
seats on the five-member board of 
regents entered the election of 1916, 
won, and forced his resignation in 
January of the following year. Hen- 
drick went to California where he 











made a million dollars in banking 
and shudderingly referred to his 
three years in Nevada as a “night- 
mare.” 

Walter E. Clark, a professor at Co- 
lumbia, took over the presidency in 
1917 and retained it for more than 
20 years until 1938. Like Stubbs he 
was able to improve the academic 
standing, achieving accreditation for 
the first time in the university’s his- 
tory. At the same time, a student so- 
cial life, centered on a growing 
number of fraternities and sororities, 
began to develop. During the Clark 
years the university was a solid, if 
not exceptional, college—quiet, cozy 
and content. 

When Clark retired in 1938, five 
presidents and acting presidents 
quick-stepped through the office in 
14 years. They were uneventful years 
with the stunning exception of the 
football team. Players like Marion 
Motley and Stan Heath put Nevada 
on the nation’s sports pages by lead- 
ing the team to victories over power- 
ful opponents like St. Mary’s (with 
Herm Wedemeyer) and Oregon (with 
Norm Van Brocklin) until football 
was de-emphasized in the late 1940’s. 


THE WAY IT IS TODAY IN RENO 

You can see what’s happened on 
the Reno campus since Stout left just 
by looking at it. The stunning glass- 
and-marble bulk of the Getchell 
Library elbows the Stanford White- 
designed Mackay School of Mines 
building into the shadows of the old 
quad. Morrill Hall stands at the far 
end of the brick wall, in disrepair 
but so respected as the oldest build- 
ing on campus that there is now 
much discussion about restoring it. 
Nye Hall looms high above ornate 
old Lincoln Hall, built in 1895, and 
the white cube of the Mack Social 
Science building squats athwart the 
old football field where coach Jim 
Aiken's Wolf Pack once rambled. The 
entire campus is a patchwork of old 
and new. 

The new is beginning to overlap 
the old inside the buildings, too. You 


could see it start to show when a few 
Nevada students went south during 
the hot summers of 1964 and 1965 
and spent some time in the jails of 
Alabama and Mississippi. A little later 
on there was a protest on campus 
against compulsory ROTC training, 
and with the active backing of some 
faculty members, students picketed 
to have the program made volun- 
tary. Black faces began to appear in 
greater numbers on the campus, 
bearded faces, too, and not just dur- 
ing Mackay Day. 

Like students everywhere, Reno 
students have been forced to con- 
template moral and ethical questions 
—such as the question of Viet Nam 
—that their fathers were not often 
called upon to face until after they 
had left college. No one on campus 
is exempt from these questions. 
Close-cropped fraternity members 
do not necessarily see eye to eye 
with long-haired classmates on the 
answers but they do recognize a 
shared concern. 

So far, in expressing their concern, 
their demands have been temperate 
on the Reno campus— partly because 
the pan-student alliance is still far 
from firm, partly because of a reluc- 
tance to start big trouble, but mostly 
because the university has been a 
direct beneficiary of the trouble on 
other campuses without having to 
pay the price of disruption. President 
Miller has been quick to act on prob- 
lems of the students. They have been 
appointed to committees considering 
questions such as ROTC, University 
public relations, minority recruit- 
ment, curriculum changes and disci- 
pline. The student senate has offered 
the regents a student bill of rights 
which, if approved, would define the 
position of the student body within 
the university community. Students 
have also proposed a new calendar 
for the school year which would per- 
mit a month of independent study 
to be sandwiched between the four- 


Contrasting moods of the Reno campus: the 
Moratorium march and a sultry afternoon in- 
terlude beside Manzanita Lake. 
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: David Muench 
month periods of regular classroom 


work. Either proposal would repre- 
sent a major change in campus life, 
and both were under study by the 
regents as this issue of the magazine 
went to press. 

N. Edd Miller, a man who resem- 
bles both Van Johnson and Yul Bryn- 
ner, has a relaxed alertness which has 
set the style for administration of the 
Reno campus since he came as Chan- 
cellor in 1965. He is informal without 
being buddy-buddy, firm without be- 
ing rigid: an uncle-figure of enor- 
mous student popularity. ‘‘The secret 
of Miller’s tremendous success is 
quite simple,’’ a professor told me. 
“He likes and respects students. His 
door has been wide open since the 
day he arrived, and his mind, too.” 

The faculty reflects change in less 
obvious ways than the student body, 
but with at least equal effect. The 
university's first black professor re- 
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ported for work in the art depart- 
ment last fall, and the first honors 
course approximating a black stud- 
ies curriculum was scheduled. The 
Basque studies program also repre- 
sents a pioneer effort in ethnic 
awareness. 

“The big difference on this cam- 
pus in the last five years,’”’ a profes- 
sor told me, “is the quality of stimu- 
lation, of eagerness that has been 
growing. There are programs of real 
excitement in operation here now, 
research in new fields, new blood in 
the faculty, new ideas in teaching.” 

Quietly responsible for the new ex- 
citement on both camonuses is the 
administration, Presidents Zorn and 
Miller and, backing them, Chancellor 
Neil Humphrey who is regarded as 
one of the most capable executives 
in the state. The elected board of 
regents, two women and nine men, 
also figures in the excitement. Meet- 
ing frequently and with obvious ded- 
ication to their jobs, the regents are 
more closely in touch with students’ 
problems —and with the students 
themselves — than any other group of 
regents in the school’s long history. 

The Reno campus is a great deal 
like the city of Reno in that old tra- 
ditions are slowly giving way under 
the impact of new circumstances. 
The Las Vegas campus, too, reflects 
the city that has grown out to sur- 
round it: full of vitality and daring, 
and no traditions to break. The south- 
ern campus makes Reno seem almost 
stuffy by comparison. 


THE LAS VEGAS CAMPUS — 
EMERGING 


It was a long time coming. Las Ve- 
gas had been trying to acquire some 
kind of higher education since the 
1930’s with no appreciable enthus- 
iasm from the legislature. By 1951, 
however, when both Brigham Young 
University and the University of 
Southern California had begun offer- 
ing extension courses in Las Vegas 
there was a reluctant change of heart. 
In the fall one full-time and two part- 
time instructors began teaching 28 


night-time students in the basement 
of Las Vegas High. Less than two- 
thirds of the students lasted out the 
semester, and despite every effort by 
the tiny staff, the operation contin- 
ued at a bare subsistence level for 
the next two years. 

Then, in the spring of 1954, Dr. 
Stout authorized a full freshman 
course in arts and science to be of- 
fered at Las Vegas. The sophomore 
course and some upper division work 
were added the following year. 

In 1956, when enrollment in all 
categories in Las Vegas had grown to 
347 and classes were crowded into 
three high schools, 60 acres in Para- 
dise Valley were donated for a cam- 
pus, and an energetic group of local 
citizens set about raising money to 
acquire more land and to build on 
it. In February, ironically less than 
three weeks before he would leave 
the university, President Stout drew 
cordial applause in Las Vegas by turn- 
ing the first shovelful of earth for 
construction of the first campus 
building. 

Once begun, construction accel- 
erated. A second classroom building 
was completed in 1959. In 1961 came 
the gymnasium and the science and 
technology building; in 1963 the li- 
brary; in 1965 the social science 
building. And also in 1965, a meas- 
ure of independence when Donald 
Moyer was appointed the first chan- 
cellor of Nevada Southern University, 
the name bestowed by the legislature 
the same year. Moyer, a personable 





Mike Hodges 
Traditional campus activities like sports 
events and fraternity rushes are no longer the 
whole story in Nevada. Minority and disad- 
vantaged students are being actively recruited 
on both campuses and students are carrying 
their convictions boldly into the community. 
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and aggressive administrator, effec- 
tively projected NSU into the con- 
sciousness of the community. 

As a result of Moyer’s ceaseless 
campaigning and increasing support 
from the community the campus af- 
ter only 13 years was not only firmly 
established but still growing — and 
with amazing speed. According to 
projections, in 1973 Las Vegas en- 
rollment will reach nearly 9,000 
while that of Reno will barely top 
8,000. By 1978, the last year consid- 
ered in current projections, Las Ve- 
gas will have 16,735 students in all 
categories to Reno’s 10,245. After 
Moyer’s arrival in 1965 a residence 
hall and dining commons, a student 
union and a central physical plant 


The library in Reno, above, and two views of 
the south and north campuses. That’s Presi- 
dent Zorn, opposite top, standing with a col- 
league on a campus balcony. To the right are 
several other of the universities’ chief admin- 
istrative figures — Chancellor Neil D. Hum- 
phrey, President N. Edd Miller and Mrs. Molly 
Knudtsen. Mrs. Knudtsen is one of the two 
women now serving on the eleven-man 
Board of Regents, a hardworking and well- 
informed group who establish policy lines. 








were built, and an addition was 
added to the library. Dr. Roman Zorn, 
who assumed the presidency when 
Moyer resigned to enter private busi- 
ness in 1968, detailed the current 
construction program to me, holding 
up five fingers and ticking them off 
one by one: 

“We're close to completion of the 
$1.7 million chemistry building. 
We’re funding a $2.6 million center 
for the performing arts which will 
contain a 1,500-seat concert hall and 
a 600-seat theater with offices and 
practice rooms. Plans have been ap- 
proved for a $3.2 million education 
building and a $3.6 million human- 
ities building which will triple the 
classroom space on campus between 
them. Construction has begun on a 
$363,000 interim office building, and 
we have the go-ahead to construct 
a $300,000 water facility loop around 
the campus.” 

In the academic year beginning in 
1969, Dr. Zorn told me, 57 new pro- 
fessors joined the faculty. Twenty- 
one of them were replacements for 
men who had taken other jobs or 
gone on leave; 36 are filling new po- 
sitions, bringing the faculty total to 
more than 200. There weren’t even 
that many students at Las Vegas be- 
fore 1954. 

Until 1969 the campus had been 
able to attract few top teachers ex- 
cept in exceptional circumstances. 
The school was new, facilities were 
limited and salaries were low. Those 
who were attracted to the school had 
nothing to lose by taking a gamble; 
young, ambitious men who would 
rather build new departments rather 
than fill a place in an established 
one. These pioneers found them- 
selves, their students and the cam- 
pus administrators very much on Ne- 
vada’s intellectual frontier, building 
their school almost with their bare 
hands while fighting off the ambush 
of traditional northern domination in 
higher education. 
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David Muench 


The evolution of the Las Vegas 
campus from a barely-sustained en- 
clave into a robust, independent 
Campus was a major factor in 
prompting a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the university’s structure in 
1968. Until 1965 Las Vegas activities 
were directed from the office of the 
university president in Reno. In 1965, 
Donald Moyer was appointed chan- 
cellor at Las Vegas, and N. Edd Miller 
took a similar position at Reno. Both 
men reported to the president of the 
university at Reno, as did the direc- 
tor of the Desert Research Institute, 
which was then nominally a part of 
the Reno campus. 

In 1968, after the Vice President 
Neil Humphrey had been appointed 
to head the university following the 
resignation of President Armstrong, 
his title and those of Moyer and Mil- 
ler were reversed: the latter men be- 
came presidents, Humphrey took the 
title of chancellor. The change was 
more than semantic, for it accom- 
panied the formulation of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada system, in which 
each campus (now the University of 
Nevada, Reno and the University of 





Nevada, at Las Vegas) was granted 
autonomy under its own president, 
who reported to the regents through 
the chancellor’s office. The chancel- 
lor coordinates, but does not direct, 
the activities of the presidents. 

A fourth limb —the community 
college division — has been added to 
the university system with the crea- 
tion of the Elko Community college, 
and recommendations have been 
made for similar schools in Reno and 
Las Vegas. 

Even more spectacular than the de- 
velopment of the Las Vegas campus 
has been the growth of the Desert 
Research Institute. Founded in 1959 
by special act of the legislature, and 
millions by the Fleischmann Founda- 
tion, the DRI has achieved significant 
prominence for the university and for 
Nevada in scientific circles. 


THE DESERT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Much important research had been 
carried out by various university de- 
partments over the years. Some bril- 
liant work on weed seeds, for 
example, was performed by the agri- 
culture experiment station at the turn 
of the century. A new wheat strain 
was developed by university experts 
and the snow run-off studies con- 
ducted by Dr. J. E. Church were 
reported throughout the world. How- 
ever, mainly because not too much 
money was available for such efforts, 
research programs at the university 
were limited in scope before the es- 
tablishment of the Desert Research 
Institute. 

In dramatic contrast, DRI atmos- 
pheric physicists began flying 
through cloud formations in the in- 
tricately instrumented DRI plane. 
DRI hydrologists began feeding wa- 
ter flow data from the Truckee River 
into analog computers to determine 
the best use of the available water. 
DRI botanists prowled the rain for- 
ests of the Amazon and charted the 
occurrence of Nevada desert shrubs. 
DRI anthropologists sifted carefully 
through the sandy soil covering an- 
cient Indian settlement sites and re- 


corded the remembrances of Nevada 
pioneers. 

But if the projects of the DRI are 
ambitious — and they are — they are 
also very shrewdly conceived. DRI’s 
director, Wendell Mordy, had deter- 
mined from the beginning to avoid 
competition with long-established 
research centers drawing upon re- 
sources far beyond the reach of the 
infant DRI. Instead, he struck into 
fields where a small staff of outstand- 
ing personnel and Nevada’s upland 
desert environment could combine 
for unique contributions to science. 

He also determined to recruit the 
very best men available by offering 
whatever was necessary to attract 
them, in terms of salary, facilities, 
and freedom. By 1965 the DRI com- 
manded more than a million dollars 
in grants. Three years later that figure 
had more than tripled. Assets, in the 
form of buildings and equipment, 
were valued at more than $10 mil- 
lion. Small wonder that some of the 
departments on the Reno campus, 
their own research programs lan- 
guishing in near starvation, would 
begin to resent DRI’s affluence. 

The showdown demanded by 
Mordy’s enemies—and everyone in 
any university faculty has enemies — 
came over money. Even Science Mag- 
azine, in an approving article on DRI 
in the summer of 1968, stated. that 
Mordy was “freewheeling.” He met 


continued on page 60 
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On the Reno campus the new balance be- 
tween tradition. and innovation is clearly 
seen. 











EILLEY ORRUM BOWERS 


By Pauline De Witt 


To motorists traveling on Route 
U.S. 395 between Reno and Carson 
City, the historic Bowers Mansion has 
long been a familiar sight. In all prob- 
ability, these motorists now view with 
astonishment the recent transforma- 
tion of the old house. 

Right—Eilley’s presence is very real in the 
mansion. Perhaps this is how she used to 
stand gazing from the window. Below — The 


restored palatial home today attracts throngs 
of visitors. (All captions by Patricia Stewart.) 
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From the cupola atop her mansion, Eilley 
could see magnificent Washoe Valley. The 
cupola, below, is a tribute to the Georgian 
ancestry of the place while the Italian influ- 
ence is seen in the house’s flat roofs. Local 
influence, courtesy of the warm Nevada sun 


James Reinheller 
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playing through turned balusters, dominates 
the porch, above. Left, below—the nude who 
lives in the niche above the front hall. Some 
think she may be the “spirit of the house.” 





Built in the early 1860’s the man- 
sion was a dream house come true 
for Sandy and Eilley Bowers, early 
Comstock millionaires. Born in Scot- 
land in 1827, Eilley Orrum was a rest- 
less, dreaming child. At fifteen she 
was converted to Mormonism and 
left Scotland with her married sister 
for America. The new land was not 
all she had hoped; in Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, on the Mississippi, luxuries 
were few and hard work was plenti- 
ful. Hoping marriage would provide 
an easier life than that with her in- 
dustrious sister and family, Eilley 
married Elder Edward Hunter, a pros- 
perous Mormon more than thirty 
years her senior. 

In 1847 Eilley and her husband set 
out with the second Mormon wagon 
train moving to Great Salt Lake Val- 


Top—a needlepoint portrait hanging in the 
small downstairs sitting room and next to it 
a marble statue seen in the mansion’s south 
parlor. Right—a “grandmother and grand- 
father’ chair pair, upholstered in red velvet 
and placed near an original carrara marble 
fireplace. Below—one of the mansion’s several 
elegant pianos, this one a fine cabinet grand 
particularly distinguished by the placement 
there ot Sevres porcelain. To be noted, too, 
are the red velvet draperies, the painting and 
the statue, all beloved of Victorian decora- 
tors, all placed in the mansion’s south parlor. 
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The bright colored fancy immediately above 
is a pillow sham from Eilley’s bedroom. At the 
top of the page are Mrs. C. C. Taylor, seated, 
and Mrs. Ella Gottschalk posing in the man- 


sion’s majestic dining room and reflected in 
a mirrored wall. 
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If copper kettles could talk, the ones above, 
glimpsed atop an antique wood burning 
range might tell the story of the mansion in 
a way that has never been revealed. Left—a 
lovely blue crystal lamp with dangling prisms. 
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ley. This was no promised land—be- 
yond the salt rimmed lake lay the 
hot, shimmering desert, the ground 
underfoot was crawling with large, 
dark repulsive looking crickets. These 
insects, known as Mormon crickets 
(Anabrus simplex) swarmed over the 
land destroying crops desperately 
needed for the colony’s survival. Dur- 
ing the height of the infestation a 
miracle occurred. Surely divine inter- 
vention caused the sky to darken 
with hungry gulls winging in from the 
lake to devour the crickets. A monu- 
ment honoring the helpful gulls was 
later erected in Salt Lake City. 

Part of the crop was saved as Ann 
Eliza Young commented in her book, 
“Wife No. 19”: 

Below—one of the mansion’s ornate chande- 
liers, this one mingles the fire of gilt and 
glass. Right — No wonder Sandy stayed away 
so much! Perhaps the doors confused him. 
There appear to be doors on all sides of his 
small suite of rooms. Opposite page, top —a 
platform rocker with a tapestry seat is shown 
with a shiny brass spittoon in Sandy’s billiard 
room. Center, an ail lamp with colorful crys- 
tal prisms. Right, a doll on view in Persia’s 
bedroom. Below — Peeking into Eilley’s bed- 
room one is entranced with the cranberry 
swirl lampshade. There are many feminine 


touches in this suite, including a sewing box 
that may really have been Eilley’s. 
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“When we arrived at the Valley we 
found the people practising the most 
rigid economy. The crickets had been 
very numerous, and had almost entirely 
destroyed the crops, devastating whole 
fields, until they looked as though they 
had been scorched by fire. A few had 
managed, by most desperate exertions, 
to save some of their wheat; but as there 
was only an apology for a mill, this wheat 
was obliged to be eaten without being 
sifted. When | have seen persons eating 
cracked wheat as a delicacy, | have 
thought of the time when this delicacy 
was the only thing that was seen on the 
tables at Utah for breakfast, dinner, or 
supper.” 

As the Mormons attained material 
security through their hard work and 
diligence, another situation wors- 
ened. Polygamy, first a whisper, a 
rumor, then an open secret, was pub- 
licly announced as a part of church 
doctrine in 1852. When her husband, 
recently appointed a presiding 
bishop, embraced ‘Celestial Mar- 
riage,” Eilley refused her consent and 
ended their ten year marriage by pro- 
curing a divorce. 

Although Eilley soon married 
another Saint, her second husband, 
Alexander Cowan, was too impover- 
ished to evince much interest in 
plural wives. After a hopeless strug- 
gle to make a living from some un- 
promising acres Alec owned, they 
joined the Elder Hyde party in 1855 
and left Salt Lake Valley for the re- 
move western Utah Territory. 

Following the Humboldt River emi- 
grant trail the Mormon wagon train 
reached Washoe Valley, a fertile 
green valley with high mountains, 
tall pine trees and cold, tumbling 
streams: Close to the mountains on 

continued on page 46 


Above-the restored library, a warm haven in 
winter, a cool one in summer. The light fix- 
ture is an antique copy in gilt with light bulbs 
in the shape of dancing flames. Color is added 
by an amethyst velvet chair placed near a 
more somber but elegantly upholstered sofa. 
Far right — Is this Eilley’s ghost? It is said she 
first envisioned her palatial mansion in her 
“peeping stone.” And later, when she had 
lost her home she made her way telling for- 
tunes with the crystal ball. Right—view of the 
modern day recreation area provided by 
Washoe County for the public on the grounds 
of Bowers Mansion. 
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Top left—a carved chair upholstered in tufted 
avocado green satin shows off beautifully 
near the red velvet draperies in the small sit- 
ting room downstairs. On the table is a red 
velvet covered antique album. Top right — is 
an antique doll buggy in the child’s playroom 
near Persia’s bedroom. : 


Far left—Sandy Bowers and Eilley Orrum 
Bowers lie buried in the woods behind their 
mansion. Below the tombstones, a fine 
bronze piece remembered from the quantity 
of excellent bric a brac on display in the 
house. Left—a view of Ejilley’s cheerful 
kitchen, seen over a table top..Note the an- 
tique churn and the comfortable captain’s 
chair. Above—a fanciful pink satin glass orna- 
ment. 
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BOATS THAT BAILED THE COLORADO IN THE EARLY DAYs 


BY JOHN TOWNLEY 


For a completely landlocked state, 
Nevada has quite a naval tradition. 
Particularly in the southern part of 
the state, a frontier armada plying the 
Colorado River made possible the 
occupation and eventual conquest of 
the surrounding deserts. Paddle- 
wheeler steamboats, ferries, crude 
flatboats, driftwood scows and gold 
dredges play significant parts in the 
settlement of what was to become 
Clark County. 

The Colorado was Nevada’s Nile. 
Upstream and downstream went an 
unlikely looking parade of ships of 
all descriptions. Regularly scheduled 
steamboats carried millions of tons 
of cargo to Nevada river ports from 
1858 until a few years after 1900 
when railroad competition undercut 
their freight charges. But for a half- 
century, the sternwheeler was king 
of the river. 
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Mining discoveries initiated and 
sustained the river traffic and in- later 
years, mining firms built their own 
craft to compete with private indi- 
viduals and steamer companies. 
Handpicked ores and bars of bullion 
continually flowed downstream, 
passing steamboats towing barges 
working up against the current. Al- 
most everything that came into 
southern Nevada spent time on the 
steamers; emigrant familiés complete 
with jersey cow, miners returning 
from the fleshpots of San Francisco, 
farming equipment, blasting powder, 
missionaries and troops for the garri- 
sons of the river ports. By the 1880's 
and 1890's, tourists were taken up- 
stream in style to rubberneck at the 
wonders of Black Canyon, where the 
walls climbed 4,000 feet above the 
river’s surface and the sun never pen- 
etrated. This scenic delight became a 


valuable national resource when 
Hoover Dam was built in its narrow- 
est section. 

Not only a means of transporta- 
tion, the river could be farmed for 
its never-ending harvest of products. 
In the spring, mining companies 
awarded contracts for thousands of 
cords of driftwood, using the logs as 
fuel in mills and smelters. Govern- 
ment bureaus estimated that the 
spring runoff carried over a quarter- 
million cords of pine, fir and cotton- 
wood downstream. Many a desert 
cabin was built of timber carried over 
a thousand miles from some moun- 
tainside in Colorado or Wyoming. 
Prospectors down on their luck were 
drawn to Temple Bar where gravel 
banks alongside the main channel 
contained rich nuggets of placer gold. 
If the miner was especially hard up, 
he could catch one of the species of 








Colorado buffalo fish to supplement 
his beans and bacon. However, the 
most important product was just 
plain water. It was used in every con- 
ceivable way. Mills were sited beside 
the stream to obtain water for their 
separation processes. Farms and 
ranches built irrigation ditches and 
water wheels to turn the red-brown 
liquid into sandy fields. You could 
even drink it, should the situation be- 
come truly desperate. 

Although steamers had been on 
the river since 1852, it was not until 
1858 that the upper Colorado was 
proved navigable. The Colorado plac- 
ers had been declining since the early 
1850’s and prospectors had been 
forced to search out new bonanzas 
in the desert Southwest. By 1855, 
mineral locations had been made on 
both sides of the river from Fort Mo- 
have to the Grand Canyon. But with- 


out means of taking equipment and 
supplies into those areas, and then 
getting the bullion out, the ledges 
might as well have been located on 
the moon. 

Reports of untapped mineral 
wealth were among the reasons for 
a government survey of the river in 
1858. Lt. Joseph C. Ives was com- 
manded to bring a bright-red shal- 
low-draft paddlewheeler around 
Cape Horn in sections, then com- 
plete the craft in Yuma and explore 
the Colorado to the head of naviga- 
tion. The ease with which Ives com- 
pleted his assignment and penetrated 
to the mouth of Las Vegas Wash, 
proved that commercial vessels could 
emulate his accomplishment. 

Ives’ trip became something of a 
race. Captain Alonzo Johnson, owner 
of the Colorado Steam Navigation 
Company, who had been sailing the 





lower Colorado since 1852, had tried 
to get a contract to take Ives and his 
expedition upstream on one of his 
ships. Instead, the army bought a spe- 
cial craft for the purpose and in- 
curred the lasting wrath of Johnson, 
who decided to beat the military at 
its own game. While Ives and his 
crew were trying to bolt together the 
separate parts of their small paddle- 
wheeler, Johnson resolutely de- 
clared: ‘Regardless of what you do, 
Sir, lam going upstream on the Gen- 
eral Jessup. My vessel is large enough 
to take you and your steamer on 
board and not notice it. If | find the 
river navigable | will have it published 
to the world before you can launch 
your boat and leave tidewater.” 
Johnson made good his threat. He 
sailed without incident as far as El 
Dorado Canyon, which he declared 
to be the head of navigation, and 
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returned to Yuma after sighting Lt. 
Edward Beal driving his camel cara- 
van toward Los Angeles. Both parties 
were shocked at the encounter. The 
steam whistle frightened the animals 
while the camels were an inviting 
mystery to the boatmen. Johnson’s 
revenge was not complete, however, 
as he sank his steamer on a sub- 
merged log just short of his home- 
port. To add insult to injury, Ives’ 
report on the survey carefully neg- 
lects to mention that Johnson pre- 
ceded him on the upper Colorado. 
1858 marks the first year of regular 
travel between southern Nevada and 
the down-river ports. Miners were 
quick to seize the opportunity to 
work the silver and gold deposits lo- 
cated earlier. A settlement of several 
» hundred miners sprang up at El Do- 
rado Canyon and became the distri- 
bution center for that area and as far 
away as southern Utah. Several mills 
were built beside the river landing 
and a system of primitive roads began 
to connect the mining camps and 
isolated ranches of the area to the 
wharves and warehouses of the Colo- 
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Supplies destined for points in Nevada are being loaded onto this old paddle- 
Wheel at the wharf in Yuma. Freight was hauled into Yuma on the Southern 
Pacific, then transferred to river steamers for upstream delivery. 

(Photos courtesy Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society Library.) 


rado Steam Navigation Company. 
Within a few years, six ships and 
five barges were working between 
southern Nevada and Yuma. In de- 
sign, the boats resembled those in 
use on other frontier waterways such 
as the Missouri and Sacramento Riv- 
ers. The average length was roughly 
175 feet, 30 odd feet in beam, and 
drawing less than two feet of water 
when fully loaded. They could work 
in as little as three feet of current 
and when unloaded could go down- 
stream on a heavy dew. As fuel they 
burnt sagebrush, greasewood or logs 
cut from drifting timbers. The steam- 
ers were dependable and hardy. The 
captains learned river conditions by 
watching the Indians along the banks. 
The channel never remained con- 
stant; sandbanks and hidden bars 
were ceaselessly shifted by the cur- 
rents. The Paiutes loved nothing bet- 
ter than to watch one of the boats 
founder since they would ultimately 
have a chance to loot the hulk. By 
watching for a crowd of aborigines 
on the bank, the river pilot knew 
conditions had altered since his last 


trip. The usual reaction was to re- 
verse the craft, slowly approach the 
sandbar and allow the paddlewheel 
to wash a path through the obstruc- 
tion. Then, the captain turned his 
vessel around and proceeded on his 
way, leaving a disgusted lot of sav- 
ages behind. No attempts were made 
to attack the steamers because of the 
presence of four-pounder deck guns 
in bow and stern. Periodically, the 
guns were loaded and fired to im- 
press the Indian settlements with 
their noise and effect. 

Newspaper clippings attest to the 
wide variety of materials and cargo 
carried by the Colorado Steam Navi- 
gation steamers: 

“The Mohave sailed for El Dorado 
Canyon and wayports on the 31st, 
taking up about 100 tons of freight, 
including part of the machinery for 
the Signal quartz mill .. . Before re- 
turning she will move several hun- 
dred tons of wood from Cottonwood 
Island to the mill at El Dorado Can- 
yon.” (Arizona Sentinel, June 2, 1877.) 

“Mr. Mills, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Mining Company of El 








Top—A steamer plowing upstream during the high water period. Top right—A 
gold dredge at work on the Colorado around 1900. The bystanders are watch- 
ing the dredge wash gold placer gravel banks. Above—The old Bonnelli ferry 
pictured at its landing at the junction of the Colorado and Virgin rivers. 


Dorado Canyon, has gone downriver 
on the last steamer to meet his wife, 
who is coming upstream on the next 
passage. The Company has a fifteen- 
stamp mill, working ten tons of $80 
ore daily. Twenty men are employed 
in the mill and forty in the mine, six 
miles away. There is much prospect- 
ing activity in the area by chloriders. 
The Company sent $15,000 in bullion 
out by the last steamer.’”” (Mohave 
County Miner, December 10, 1882.) 

“William M. Fuel, better known as 
Jackass Bill, passed Polhemus Land- 


ing recently on his way by sloop to 
El Dorado Canyon with forty barrels 
of iron sulphate for the Southwestern 
Mining Company.” (Mohave County 
Miner, December 24, 1882.) 

By 1880, farmers in the Virgin and 
Muddy river valleys were using the 
mining districts to the south as a 
market. This additional business 
forced the steamers to brave the rap- 
ids of Black Canyon in order to carry 
the farm produce to the mining 
camps. Even forage for the animals 
working the El Dorado mines had to 





be brought from outside the district. 
“Captain J. A. Mellon will place six 
ringbolts in Black Canyon, four feet 
long and made of bar steel 134 inch 
in diameter. Colorado Steam Naviga- 
tion Company boats will run to the 
Virgin to carry supplies and return 
with salt and produce to El Dorado 
Canyon. The scenery between the 
two points is supposed to be the 
most picturesque on the globe.” (Mo- 
have County Miner, April 29, 1883 
Salt was second only to blasting 
powder as a staple of the mining in- 
dustry. Most of the mills used large 
quantities in their separation proc- 
esses. Luckily, a large deposit of rock 
salt was found near the junction of 
the Virgin and Colorado. It is now 
covered by Lake Mead, but was one 
of southern Nevada’s greatest attrac- 
tions for years prior to its inundation 
in 1937. The salt was so pure that 
miners simply blasted the material 
loose and sacked it as it came from 
the pits. Various mining companies 
frequently tried to patent the salt de- 
posits. The Pioche Weekly Record 
carried notices to that effect starting |, 
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Fireballs on Washoe Lake, by Tom Stille 


PADDLE WHEELS AND SANDBARS 
continued 


in the early 1870's. The local resi- 
dents along the Muddy were always 
successful in resisting the attempts. 
They took the position, common 
enough in areas with a Spanish legal 
tradition, that salt was a necessity of 
life and should be openly available 
to all. Incidentally, it provided them 
with wages and a cash commodity. 
The settlements along the Muddy 
and Virgin valleys were LDS missions. 
One of the principal motives for oc- 
cupation was the use of the Colo- 
rado. Before the transcontinental 
railroad was more than a dream, Brig- 
ham Young’s administrative genius 
told him that it must be cheaper to 
bring converts and supplies up the 
Colorado to the Virgin River settle- 
ments, and then overland to Salt Lake 
City, than to pay for their ocean pas- 
sage from Europe to New York City, 
then overland from that point. In 
1864, Anson Call was selected to 
build a series of warehouses on the 
Colorado at the head of navigation 
and prepare to receive Utah’s im- 
ports. A joint venture among Salt 
Lake City businessmen was formed 
and money collected. Call spent 
$18,000 and over a year in complet- 
ing his project, Callville, located two 
and a half miles north of Vegas Wash. 
Labor was provided by the Muddy 
mission. The buildings, built of na- 
tive stone, were substantial and still 
serviceable when covered by Lake 
Mead. Unfortunately, Call sited the 
facilities too far upstream. It was ac- 
cessible only during high water and 
was little used as a means of egress 
to Zion. Although a post office was 
established and a permanent garrison 
placed on duty, the completion of the 
transcontinental railroad voided its 
purpose. The post office was closed 
in 1869 and the site abandoned. 
Proving that necessity is the mother 
of invention, the Paiutes developed 
into excellent sailors. Driftwood was 
the most marketable item along the 





river and the Paiute was highly adept 
in working the scows and flatboats 
used to catch the floating logs. In- 
dians maintained huge piles of dried, 
cut and stacked wood beside the 
main channel. They sold fuel by the 
cord to steamer or stamp mill. 

The handmade, ungainly scows 
with their Paiute crews were the 
workhorses of the river. They were 
used for any purpose; ferrying equip- 
ment, rolling stock or mail from bank 
to bank, for channel maintenance 
work or any job that needed doing. 
The Pioche Weekly Record of August 
16, 1890, reported that an Indian em- 
ployee of the Southwestern Mining 
Company used the company scow to 
quietly cross the river at night in order 
to kill a mail rider camping on the 
opposite shore. He dragged the body 
on board the craft, dumped it in mid- 
stream, then returned to his monte 
game where he lost the loot. The Pi- 
oche paper frequently reported acci- 
dents among the river crews. Work- 
ing the drifting logs was hazardous 
and men were often crushed if they 
slipped while tying a line on the log. 
Once in the water, undertows could 
catch a swimmer and bodies were 
frequently never recovered. The 
scows themselves were lost while ne- 
gotiating series of rapids. The best 
areas for collecting driftwood were 
the quiet stretches of river just below 
the Grand Canyon. The problem was 
how to shoot the rapids of Black Can- 
yon with a loaded scow without tear- 
ing the bottom of the craft out. 

The river fleet was even used for 
law enforcement. In 1888 an enter- 
prising miner stole the Marie Mining 
Company’s monthly bullion shipment 
and then took the company scow 
downstream for Needles and the rail- 
road. The deputy at El Dorado Can- 
yon was notified and he gave chase 
ina skiff equipped with sails and oars. 
His Indian crew overtook the larger 
vessel within twenty miles and after 
a stiff boarding action better suited 
to the Caribbean than the Colorado, 
the miscreant was remanded to the 
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jail in Pioche. 

Railroads killed the river traffic. The 
‘Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe line 
‘through Needles shortened the haul 
for supplies. A smelter was built there 
and took much of the ore that had 
earlier gone downstream to Yuma. 
‘Mines began to freight their rock by 
wagon direct to the smelter, cutting 
‘an important source of revenue for 
the steamers. In addition, coal began 
‘to replace wood as a fuel. It could be 
‘shipped into Needles cheaply by the 
railroad and was available at any time 
during the year. Previously, if a mill 
ran short of wood, it had to shut 
down until higher water would bring 
some more logs downstream. Now 
they could operate on a regular 
schedule. 

This left only the supply and tourist 
trade to sustain the paddlewheeler 
fleet. The Searchlight boom of 1899- 
1911 began as a stimulant to the de- 
clining river trade. Incoming miners, 
skyrocketing demand for goods and 
equipment persuaded the Colorado 
Steam Navigation Company to build 
a new and larger vessel, the Search- 
light. For five years things resumed 
their earlier bustle, with demand for 
transportation services growing 
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higher and higher. Then the final OAKLAND 
death knell for the Nevada navy Sc ear ee 
sounded. BE 
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The shrill whistle announcing the ar- 
rival of the paddlewheeeler was gone. 
Construction of a series of dams along 
the river have made certain that direct 
‘raffic along the Colorado was history. 
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LEGACY FROM THE COMSTOCK 
continued from page 38 


the western side of the valley, Alec 
and Eilley bought land with hot and 
cold flowing springs and built their 
cabin overlooking Washoe Lake. 

Dreams may have filled Eilley’s 
heart but when times were hard her 
Scotch thrift and practicality were 
dominant. She started a boarding 
house in Gold Canyon where she 
cooked good, nourishing meals for 
the miners, washed their soiled cloth- 
ing and gave them occasional bits of 
advice from her crystal ball. 

When Brigham Young ordered the 
return -of all Mormon settlers to Salt 
Lake City in 1857, Eilley refused to 
accompany her husband. Remaining 
aione in Washoe to run her boarding 
house and the ranch property, she 
soon divorced Alec, severing her re- 
ligious as well as her marital ties. 

An impecunious miner, unable to 
pay his board bill, presented Eilley 
with his ten foot Gold Hill claim. This 
claim adjoined that of Sandy Bowers, 
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a poorly educated former Missouri 
teamster, who also enjoyed the 
Cowan cooking. Though Sandy was 
much younger than Eilley a mutual 
attraction blossomed into love and 
made Comstock history when a pros- 
pecting preacher joined the lives and 
mining claims of Lemuel Sanford 
Bowers and Eilley Orrum Cowan. 

As Comstock money began to pour 
into their coffers, the Bowers made 
great plans. They would build a man- 
sion on their Washoe Valley land 
then make a grand European tour to 
buy furnishings. Eilley would visit her 
childhood home, purchase elegant 
gowns and seek an audience with the 
Queen of England. 

With their mansion still unfinished 
the Bowers left for Europe. Eilley’s 
cherished hope of an audience with 
Queen Victoria failed of fulfill ment— 
Her Majesty received no divorced 
ladies. After visiting her old home in 
Scotland Eilley started her grand 
shopping expedition. From England, 
France and Italy ornate furniture, 
marble, glass, silver, pictures, Vene- 
tian mirrors and costly books moved 
in a steady stream to Washoe. Not 
forgotten were expensive gowns, 
jewelry and extra crystal balls for 
Eilley. Garnered along the way were 
ivy cuttings from Westminster Abbey 
and roots of Scotch broom from Scot- 
land to plant in the grounds sur- 
rounding their mansion. 

On their return to Washoe Valley, 
Eilley busied herself arranging the 
new furnishings and overseeing the 
planting of their gardens. Sandy, per- 
haps uncomfortable in his palatial 
home, spent most of his days on the 
Comstock and his nights, presum- 
ably, in their Gold Hill cottage. He 
developed a chronic cough that al- 
cohol failed to cure and died quite 
suddenly on April 21, 1868. After an 
elaborate funeral Eilley arranged for 
his burial behind the mansion. 

Though Sandy left a considerable 
amount of cash, real estate and 
claims, his estate was soon in trouble. 
The cash melted away, the claims 

continued on page 53 
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Howard Hughes 
Open International 
Tennis Championships 


Celebrities by the dozen! Right 
—Governor Paul Laxalt, Ken 
Rosewall, Roy Emerson and 

Robert A. Maheu. Below— 
Former top woman pro, 
Billie Jean King. 


Right—Australian Tony Roche 
demonstrates his classic 


backhand. 





Most of the top figures of the tennis world were there last 
fall — in Las Vegas for the first Howard Hughes Open Tennis 
Championships. Planned for months by the Hughes organiza- 
tion, the tournament drew 32 top men pros and amateurs and 
eight top women players plus a bevy of Hollywood stars who 
competed in a special Celebrity Challenge Cup event. Some 
6,800 spectators turned up for the play, 

The men’s field of 32 was led by Rod Laver of the National 
Tennis League. Pancho Gonzales, the old war horse of tennis, 
took a thrilling victory over Arthur Ashe to win $12,500. 

Big-name tennis in Nevada is here to stay. 


Left—Virginian Arthur 
Ashe as runner-up took 














a $5,000 prize. Below— Below—Californian Stan Smith 

Australian Rod Laver in the kind of play that thrilled 

in action. 6,800 spectators. 
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The winner, irrepressible Pancho 

Gonzalez. Opposite—his victory 
smile. Below—he accepts his 
wife’s congratulations. 


Many tennis greats were there. 
Above—Ken Rosewall, Andres Gimeno, 
Fred Stolle and Chuck Kellog. 























Adventure 
In The Wild 


Granites 


Awakening at 2:30 on a Sunday morn- 
ing isn’t the greatest happening — how- 
ever, anything for a rock climb. Last year 
on the 13th of April | met Reggie Dona- 
telli, a rock climbing tiger in the Reno 
area; and well stocked with climbing 
gear, we headed east from Reno in my 
jeep. At a restaurant about 12 miles east 
of Austin we had our first meal of the 
day at 7:00. With only 28 more highway 
miles to drive, we sped down Big Smokey 
Valley heading for the Wild Granites, a 
magnificent wilderness of rock spires, 
domes and cliffs located on the east slope 
of the Toiyabe Range. While driving 
down the valley from the north, you can- 
not see the Wild Granites because they 
are hidden by a prominent ridge until 
One is nearly opposite them. When they 
did appear, Reggie gulped, “I’m sick 
already.” 

Half a mile south of the road that leads 
to what oldtimers call the old McLeod 
Ranch an unimproved road leads west 
about 2% miles to the base of the Toyi- 
abe Range. We parked at the 6,160-foot 
elevation. 

Shortly before 9:00 we shouldered our 





heavy packs, entertaining disagreeable 
thoughts about the mile hike to the base 
of Pharaoh Cliff. The altitude gain is 1,760 
feet. Anyway, along the way we amused 
ourselves by hiking through natural tun- 
nels, caused by haphazard stone piles; 
climbing into and out of cul-de-sacs; 
passing under Volkswagen-size chock- 
stones; hauling packs; and rappeling 
down faces. Of course, all of this extra 
activity would have been eliminated if 
we had got on the right approach route. 
At noon, three hours from the jeep, we 
arrived at the base of the cliff. 

Here, at 7,920 feet, we stopped to 
lunch by a rivulet of water flowing off 
Pharaoh Cliff. South of the cliff is a gully 
which rents the center of the cliff and 
this Reggie and | had determined to be 
our climbing route. We roped up at 1:00 
and | led the first pitch. It was one of 
those blasted cracks which is too narrow 
to chimney properly and too wide to 
jam. | got up by the sweat of my brow 
and tremendous cross pressure. About 
15 feet up, | attached a sling and kara- 
biner to a watermelon-size chockstone. 
As | proceeded to climb over the chock, 











Photos by the author 


the stone rocked under my weight—this 
is always a completely satisfying experi- 
ence. A few easier feet followed above 
this, then three aid pins led to a com- 
fortable belay shelf. After belaying Reg- 
gie up, we both wondered if this route 
was practicable. However, soon, Reggie’s 
lead brought us up to some easy ground. 
We bypassed a snow-filled trough on 
some easy rocks to the north. Reggie then 
let out onto a short horizontal traverse. 
Midway, he got hung up in a bush— 
eventually, after some comical shenani- 
gans, he got his short legs high enough 
to step over the bush. Again, easy climb- 
ing followed up the snow filled gully. 
Svon, on Reggie’s turn to lead, the 
route squeezed past narrow walls and 
over intermittent ice and water-covered 
cliffs. This pitch required three protection 
pins to pass. Above this, we climbed a 
several-hundred-foot-long snow gully 
which afforded a nice avenue up the 
face. Often though, we had to use the 
point of our hammers as ice axes and ice 
daggers up steepening and hardening 
snow. While resting along the way, | 
continued on next page 
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yawned and got a cramp in my jaw. It 
was then that | realized that we had left 
Reno 16 hours ago. 

After a few hundred feet of walking, 
we gained the north base of the summit 
block which towered about 150 feet 
above us. By now the wind was really 
beating us and very little daylight re- 
mained. Finally, we decided to aim for 
the summit, though not knowing what 
the route down the back side of the cliff 
would be like. The route toward the sum- 
mit was fairly straight forward and easy 
except for one difficult move. One pro- 
tection pin and grim determination 
forced me up the hard part; while fa- 
tigue, rounded holds, exposure, high 
wind, and cold, numb fingers tried ta 
force me down. Shortly, we gained the 
base of the summit pinnacle which over- 
hung on at least two sides, and steep 
and holdless on the third. Alas, we were 
stopped about 10 feet below the highest 
point. We just couldn’t spend anymore 
time hunting for a route up the summit 
pinnacle. We built a cairn at our high 
point and left our names and date in a tin. 
By now it was 8:00. We had been climb- 
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ing for seven hours. We then started 
rushing down. At the difficult spot we 
tossed a rope down for a rappel and the 
wind wildly whipped the loose ends into 
space. 

Finally, we were secure at the base of 
the summit block. Here, we attached seat 
slings, karabiners, and brake bars for a 
descent into the dark unknown. During 
this time occasional gusts of wind stag- 
gered us out of our tracks. We eventu- 
ally got a rappel point rigged, and on 
double rope, | dropped off the rim with 
the light of a head lamp. The ropes got 
tangled in a bush, and | spent several 
minutes untangling an endless mess of 
spaghetti. At the end of the rope, 150 
feet down, | stopped on a nice ledge 
and rigged another rappel point while 
Reggie came down. Again, | started down 
on the second rappel. Maybe 20 feet 
down, | stopped short—extremely hesi- 
tant about continuing. My headlamp re- 
vealed only the black of night below. | 
couldn’t tell if | was on the rim of an 
overhang or not, nor if the rope touched 
something solid. In the screeching wind, 
cold and zombie-like, | slid 10 more feet 


Photos by the author 





down the rope. At last, | could barely see 
a steep slope below—the ends of the rope 
seemed to barely touch upon it! Lightly 
touching the wall, free as a night hawk 
on wing, | bounded down and off the 
end of the rope onto firm ground. | could 
breathe at last. | yelled to Reggie. When 
Reggie appeared, he was an inspiring 
sight, a tiny man on a tiny thread, drop- 
ping out of a sky of blackness. We con- 
tinued on down the slope and finally 
made camp among the mountain ma- 
hogany trees at 10:00. 

The next morning at 6:00 | peeked out 
into a bright sunny world. ‘Alvin, wake 
up, it’s snowing,” Reggie rudely awak- 
ened me. “It can’t be,’”” | thought. How- 
ever, when | stuck my head out of the 
sleeping bag, some white flakes quickly 
woke me. We rose at 7:00, quickly fixed a 
light breakfast, and were back at the jeep 
two hours later. Just after getting in the 
jeep a deluge of rain dumped on us, and 
a short time later, heavy snow obliterated 
the countryside. A great white curtain 
closed the stage on our exciting drama, 
our great adventure in the wild granites. 
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were worthless and money owed him 
proved uncollectible. 

Faced with an ever decreasing in- 
come Eilley made valiant attempts to 
raise money. She turned her mort- 
gaged mansion into a picnicking re- 
sort and sold some of its expensive 
furnishings. Capitalizing on her suc- 
cess as Washoe Seeress, she charged 
a fee for the visions perceived in her 
crystal ball. Hopeful of attracting 
summer boarders she had the man- 
sion enlarged by adding a third floor 
and a rear wing. 

Deeply in debt and at the end of 
her resources Eilley lost control of her 
mine and was evicted from her man- 
sion. After years of penury and un- 
happiness she moved to the Oakland 
Home of the King’s Daughters where 
she died in 1903. Her ashes were 
placed in the family burial plot be- 
hind the mansion. 

Eilley had a deep and abiding love 
for children; it was one of her sor- 
rows that her first two marriages were 
childless. Swift Paine discloses in his 
book “Eilley Orrum” the series of 
tragedies that befell the Bowers. 

Two children, born to Sandy and 
Eilley, died in infancy and Margaret 
Persia Bowers, an adopted daughter, 
died of scarlet fever in a Reno epi- 
demic when she was twelve. All were 
interred in the hillside burial plot be- 
hind the mansion. 


THE MANSION AS A MUSEUM 


By Patricia Stewart 


Visitors to the restored Bowers 
Mansion, as it stands today on Route 
U.S. 395 between Reno and Carson 
City, get a prickly feeling of the un- 
canny. It is as though the original 
mistress of the mansion Eilley Orrum 
Bowers who spent her later years as 
a seeress with a crystal ball, were 
there in the shadows somewhere, 
watching. 

The feeling of Gothic mystery that 
lingers in the air has been height- 
ened, perhaps unintentionally, by the 
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women who have worked for years 
to “restore” furnishings that cannot 
be replaced, to invoke an era that has 
long since passed into history. 

Who but women concerned with 
the feelings of Eilley as a woman 
would have thought to seek out what 
is believed to be a genuine Bowers 
possession, Eilley’s ornate stand for 
calling cards? This small piece of 
furniture in the grand front hallway 
tells a terrible tale to sensitive ears, 
a story of all the “great ladies” of the 
neighborhood who snubbed the mis- 
tress of the mansion and never 
dropped a single engraved card in the 
empty and ever waiting plate. 

Nearby, in the foyer, is a gorgeous 
French pier glass mirror finished in 
gold leaf, contributed as though to 
soothe Eilley’s hurts. 

On a tour of the mansion con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ella Gottschalk and 
Mrs. C. C. Taylor, longtime members 
of the Bowers Mansion Restoration 

continued on page 56 
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THE SHOW GOES ON 
continued from page 15 


going for so many years without the 
subsidy which has spelled doom for 
so many other theaters? 

The consensus of opinion credits 
a small nucleus of dedicated workers 
who strive to keep it together, a loyal 
patronage, and Ed Semenza’s un- 
canny ability to sense the pulse of 
modern theater. 

Just who is this Ed Semenza, who 
functions in relation to Reno Little 
Theater as the main theme of a sym- 
phony? Member of one of Nevada’s 
early distinguished families, he was 
graduated from University of Ne- 
vada’s Drama Department and did 
graduate work at University of South- 
ern California. Returning to Nevada, 
he taught drama at the university. 

After seeing Reno Little Theater 
into its present building, he accepted 
a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship 
to Pasadena Playhouse. War beck- 
oned before his studies there were 
completed, and after four years’ serv- 
ice in the U.S. Army, he returned in 
1954 to Reno and went into the in- 
surance business. He is still active in 
this field. 

Prosaic statistics offer no clue for 
a clear delineation of this vital man. 
For beyond a sober countenance and 
quiet modesty, almost amounting to 
the “awayness” of the Oriental, his 
genius lies deep, like fires in a dia- 
mond. Nurtured by his enduring love 
for his mistress, the theater, he serves 
as the catalyst for all those who share 
his love, deriving unity from diversity 
and theatrical wealth from adversity. 

Reno Little Theater’s cultural con- 
tribution to the state is deemed of 
such high value that its books, min- 
utes, programs and photographs are 
preserved in the University of Nevada 
archives. Recently it was awarded a 
cultural grant by the state. 

When the house lights dim, the 
curtains part and the first play of its 
thirty-sixth season begins, it will be 
in the finest theatrical tradition— 
tested in the crucible of time and 
hardship, that the show goes on. L] 
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Committee, we were shown first into 
the handsome south parlor where 
heavy crimson velvet draperies are 
held by antique ties and festooned 
with antique lambrequins. Part of the 
red upholstered Victorian style fur- 
niture, distinguished by its carved 
wood, may have been original. Some 
was given by a donor who had ac- 
quired it from a Bay Area merchant 
who had taken it on a bad debt from 
Eilley. 

As for the lovely Oriental rug on 
the floor, ‘‘We bought it a dime at a 
time,’’ said Ella Gottschalk. The 
women of the Restoration Commit- 
tee have acquired funds slowly 
through the years by selling postals 
at ten cents each and brochures to 
tourists going through the home. 

Undisturbed through the years in 
this room are the original plaster fres- 
coes and ceiling medallions as well 
as the fireplace face of white carrara 
marble. On the mantle are Sevres 
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candelabra. From the ceiling hangs a 
crystal chandelier purchased by the 
Reno Women’s Civic Club, the group 
that spearheaded acquisition of the 
mansion as a public museum. In this 
room, too, is a cabinet grand piano 
thought by many to be a ‘Bowers 
original’ and graced with more of 
the Sevres ware. 

The dining room is reached by 
traversing a small sitting room where 
a sofa and two side chairs have been 
reupholstered in avocado satin. 

The dining room furniture is of 
solid mahogany and the curtains in 
this room are said to have come from 
a palace in Venice. How Eilley would 
have loved the ring of those words! 
In a sideboard drawer are pieces of 
sterling flatware that could have been 
a part of the Bowers household. 

On beyond the dining room is the 
kitchen, an area that was entirely and 
lovingly decorated in the spirit of the 
era by the late Mrs. Fred deLong- 
champs. It boasts an antique wood 
burning stove and a pump at the 


kitchen sink. Looking at the pictures 
of Eilley, who was quite plump in her 
heyday, one can imagine that she 
spent considerable time in this room 
making good things to eat. 

In the north parlor there is a grand 
piano with mother of pearl keys. 
There is a harp in the room and 
horsehair fern mounted under glass, 
in keeping with the long ago era. On 
the walls are a portrait of Eilley as a 
young woman, of her husband Sandy 
Bowers, and of the couple’s adopted 
daughter, Persia, at age 11. The Eilley 
portrait, by Lila Pestinger of Reno, is 
said to be a copy of a picture in the 
Huntington Library. 

Nearby is a guest room with silver 
plated door knobs. Legend holds that 
the Bowers had all silver plated hard- 
ware in the house. Interesting an- 
tiques in the guest suite include cane 
bottom chairs and a Franklin stove. 
At the windows are curtains of Brus- 
sels lace. 

Going back to the central hallway, 

continued on page 59 
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one ascends to the second floor via 
a graceful staircase. In a niche at the 
landing is a statue of a voluptuous 
and somewhat coy nude. One can 
imagine that it amused Eilley. The 
statuary actually is of modern vintage 
and of plaster. Nearby is an original 
rose and gold brocade drapery, made 
in Paris and sent back to the mansion 
upon discovery of its identity. 

The upstairs rooms, believed now 
to be restored to their original con- 
| dition, include a bedroom and sitting 
room for Sandy. The bed has a high 
headboard of Circassian walnut. 

Throughout the upper rooms are 
curtains of the bobbinet weave. 
These hang at windows in the re- 
stored upper hallway which also is 
used to display a painting of the man- 
sion by an anonymous early day 
artist. From the ceilings hang light 
fixtures brought from Virginia City by 
the Restoration Committee. 

In Eilley’s room the women who 
worked at decorating have tried, in 
a mute tribute, to make Eilley’s shade 
feel happy. Here one notes the this- 
tle motif, Eilley’s link with her Scot- 
tish beginnings. The bed in this suite 
is made of walnut with an inlay of 
burlwood. 

Much loving care has gone into 
furnishing the bedroom and _play- 
room of the long dead child, Persia. 
One of the most touching objects 
is an antique doll. In its tiny purse 
is a note: ‘This certificate entitles 
Mrs. Ellen Sheperd, Master Geo. B. 
and his wife Hanna to a passage on 
the ship ‘Robin Hood’ to sail direct 
for San Francisco, wind and weather 
permitting, on the fifth day of May, 
1854, dangers of the sea expected. 
Boston, May 4th, 1854.” 

Upstairs, too, is a billiard room with 
an elegant billiard table that would 
have made the clumsy Sandy seem 
even more so. At the window are 
jacquard weave tapestry draperies. 

Downstairs, and through the 
courtyard, is a library where there is 


Original Bowers possession. Book- 
cases hold books that could have 
been acquired in the era. Framed in 
a glass case is a notice of the funeral 
of Persia on Thursday, July 16, 1874. 

To attempt to name all the con- 
tributors to the mansion would be 
impossible —a veritable rollcall of 
historic Nevada names. Attorney 
Thomas Cooke of Reno, longtime 
member of the county’s parks and 
recreation committee, said “It would 
be impossible to overemphasize the 
value of the work done by the 
women of the 1946 association who 
saved the mansion for the public.” 
He was further emphatic in praise 
of the women of the Bowers Mansion 
Restoration Committee who have 
contributed time and talent that 
could not have been purchased even 
had the county had funds to do so. 
As it is, the public also owes a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Cooke and other 
members of the parks and recrea- 
tion commission who persuaded 
Washoe County to have the mansion 
architecturally remodeled and_ re- 
stored at a cost of about $100,000 in 
1967. Edward S. Parsons of Reno, 
AIA, was the architect in charge of 
making the half remembered dream 
of the mansion become visible to all. 

If Eilley’s ghost is, as one imag- 
ines, lingering out there in Washoe 
Valley where the wind moans 
through the poplar and pine trees, 
the spirit must occasionally glow 
with satisfaction that her dream of 
beauty is coming true again. LJ 
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continued from page 30 

such criticism by standing on his rec- 
ord and demanding separation from 
the university altogether, a move that 
did little to mollify the regents. 
Shortly after granting the DRI auton- 
omous status on an equal level with 
the two teaching campuses, the re- 
gents reluctantly accepted Mordy’s 
resignation last year. 

But still Desert Research Institute 
would never have existed without 
Mordy’s enthusiasm and effort. And 
today the DRI continues its impres- 
sive research. NASA, for example, re- 
cently awarded the DRI’s laboratory 
of atmospheric physics a prestigious 
contract for a design study toward in- 
strumenting the rocket which will 
probe the atmosphere of Venus later 
in this decade. 

SERVING THE ENTIRE STATE 

Another campus institution, the 
Max C., Fleischmann College of Agri- 
culture is now drawing as much 
attention as DRI. It is by far the most 
active off-campus arm of the uni- 
versity. 

The 1969-70 project list for the ag- 
ricultural experiment station lists 110 
research projects in eight general 
areas, ranging from cancer research 
to a study of permanent press cloth- 
ing. Station research has had a pro- 
found effect on every aspect of 
agriculture in Nevada. 

Garden Farms in Las Vegas, for ex- 
ample, is 10 acres of formerly useless 
desert land now enclosed in a plastic 
greenhouse. The company grows to- 
matoes with a wholesale value of 
$500 per ton compared with the 
usual cannery price of $30-$35. Ex- 
perimental greenhouses at Logandale 
are testing flowers and bedding plant 
production, items which Nevada 
homeowners presently pay several 
million dollars a year to import from 
other states. A major beet sugar re- 
finery has indicated interest in simi- 
lar facilities for raising sugar beets. 

Station scientists have developed 
strains of disease-resistant alfalfa, in- 
creased the hay yield of Elko county 
by about $300,000 a year (and re- 


ee 


duced the cost per ton from $19 to 
$11) and, through a cattle perform- 
ance testing program conducted with 
computers on the university farm, 
helped the state’s cattlemen cull their 
herds for better meat yield. 

Extension agents advise golf course 
managers on grooming their greens, 
too, but the main emphasis remains 
on the farms and ranches. Their ef- 
forts in areas around Lovelock and 
Winnemucca have brought hundreds 
of acres into alfalfa seed production, 
raising Nevada to fifth in the nation 
in this commodity. The experiment 
station is now conducting trials near 
Austin to determine the feasibility of 
introducing grass seed as a cash crop 
for high altitude agriculture. 
raising Nevada to fifth in the nation 
in this commodity. The experiment 
station is now conducting trials near 
Austin to determine the feasibility of 
introducing grass seed as a cash crop 
for high altitude agriculture. 

The Mackay School of Mines, too, 
has played a direct role in the state’s 
economy, not only by providing free 
assaying services to prospectors, but 
by publishing detailed geological 
maps of the state. Early in the 1960's, 
Newmont Mining Corporation geol- 
ogists, poring over one such map of 
Eureka County, recommended explo- 
ration and drilling north of Carlin, 
not far from the 19th century mining 
boom town of Tuscarora. The even- 
tual result was an investment of eight 
million dollars in an automated mill 
and the activation of what is pres- 
ently the second largest gold mine 
in the United States and the fourth 
largest in the world. A similar chain 
of events led to the more recent 
Cortez mine operation southwest of 
Elko. 

Impressive as their contributions 
to the state have been, the College of 
Agriculture and the School of Mines 
are not esteemed by the entire fac- 
ulty. “They’re a great front for the 
real university,” a humanities profes- 
sor told me. ‘The real university is 
not directly concerned with making 
a financial profit for the people who 


support it, nor with being a place 
where good citizens are turned out 
at the least possible cost. The real 
university is a place where questions 
can be asked—any questions, no mat- 
ter how irreverent, no matter how 
embarrassing—about the nature of 
man and of men.” 

The day is well past when mem- 
bers of the university community— 
students, professors, administrators 
and staff alike—could be discouraged 
from asking such questions. As a re- 
sult, the entire university is being 
transformed by a new eagerness to 
explore its potential. 

Both on campus and off, you still 
frequently hear people saying ‘‘we 
don’t want another Berkeley here.” 
But it is becoming increasingly clear 
that violence is not the inevitable 
consequence of a university’s strug- 
gle toward excellence. Not so long 
as that struggle encompasses the 
quality of the university experience 
for everyone involved, students, fac- 
ulty, administrators—and taxpayers— 
alike. 

Which is what the Reno students 
demonstrated by their generous ges- 
ture to N. Edd Miller last November. 
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